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Stand away and adinire the flowing, graceful lines— 
gct in and settle down on the wide, deep seats. Or 
let the car do the talking on hills and rough roads. 
Any way you look at it, it’s Plymouth. . . . It’s 
Plymouth for Beauty, for Safety, for Performance, 


for Comfort — for the value that has always made 
Plymouth stand out in the low-priced field. You 
may have to wait before your Plymouth is delivered 
—but isn’t a car that offers so much that is new, 
so much that is proven, well worth waiting for? 
Prymouti Division of CurysLer CorPoraTion 


EVERY FEATURE TELLS THE STORY ® 
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| FIRST IN RUBBER a 


Photo courtesy U. 8. Bureau of Reclamation 


That's no place for a tool fo strangle 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


| pity drilling holes for dyna- 
mite charges, to blast out rock 
for a dam. It’s no cinch to lug a heavy 
ait hammer up that cliff. Too many 
times it had to be promptly carried 


_ down again— the tool had choked to » 


death. 
_ Oil in the compressor sprayed out 
into the air hose. Oil destroys rubber. 
Particles of rubber came loose, flew up 
into the air hammer, finally choked 
and ruined it. 

B.F.Goodrich engineers who had 
designed and made hundreds of kinds 


of better hose, set out to find the 
answer to this problem. They worked 
on a new “recipe” for rubber, and by 
adding, subtracting, changing propor- 
tions, they finally found a rubber that 
would not only have high resistance to 
oil, would not flake off to choke tools, 


and yet had the flexibility needed for 
air hose. 


Hose lined with this new rubber 
was made and put to work. On jobs 
where hose had had to be changed in 
weeks to save tools, this new B.F. 
Goodrich hose lasted months, even 


years. The development was just in 
time to save money and trouble on 
big jobs such as Shasta, where 57 miles 
of BFG hose was used. 

Development work like this goes on 
constantly at B.F.Goodrich to im- 
prove every product, That's why 
you're sure of better values in rubber 
when you specify B.F.Goodrich to 
your distributor. The B.F. Goodrich 


Company, Industrial Products Divi- 
sion, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 
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Product of 
Bristol-Myers 


\ ] 
ummerproof your Hair 


with 


OME WAYS, it’s too bad a man can’t store his hair, come summer. 
Hair-shielding scalp oils get baked out by the sun, dried out by 

the wind, washed out by showers and swims. 
Most summers, you could wind up with a thatch so dull, brittle and 
ornery that only a porcupine would envy it. 
But not ¢his summer. For now that Vitalis is back, you can “Summer- 
proof” your hair, give it a fast weatherbeating workout that'll keep # 
reasonable and you handsome! 


UseVitalis and the 60-Second Workout 


1. Before you exercise — 50 seconds to massage Vitalis on your scalp 
give Vitalis’ pure vegetable oils a chance to help naturat scalp oils 
protect your hair ... no matter what you do. Then, 10 seconds to comb 
...and see how the lovelies perk up when you pass! . 


2. After you exercise — repeat. This time Vitalis and the “60-Second 
Workout” help replace the protective oils you lost to sun, wind and 
water. Feel that stimulating tingle as you work Vitalis in your scalp, 
routing loose dandruff, helping retard excessive falling hair. So... 
comb, You're handsome enough to whistle at. Start with Vitalis today 
... and let the weather take a beating this summer! 
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LETTERS 


Missing German Art 
As an art lover, I was much interested in 





NEWSWEEK © 


the Periscope item on missing German art 
treasures (NEWSWEEK, June 24, July 15), | 


Are there other unsolved cases of the theft | 


of art‘by American soldiers? And why dren’t 
the facts made public so that art dealers and 
others can watch for the missing pictures? 


G. CuTHBERT MANNING 
Boston, Mass. 


Periscope June 24 referred to the possibl 


<a 


reopning of cn Army investigation into th § 


theft of art works from Castle Biidingen jy 
Germany and on July 15 said that a repout 


a serious looting case involving a high-rarh 
ing officer was on the desk of General Clay, 
United States Deputy Commander. Now 


Clay has giten Periscope access to the docu. 
ments, and the following facts: 


After reading the first disclosure of the | 


Biidingen incident in Newsweek's Conti- 
nental edition, General Clay immediately 
ordered all documents forwarded from Gross 
Hessen for his review and action. These 


showed that in April 1945 a first lieutenant | 


was placed in custody of the art objects of 
Castle Biidingen’s owner, Prince Otto Isen- 
burg, who later was arrested as an active 
Nazi. During removal of the art from a stor- 
age depot several pictures disappeared. Sus- 
picion pointed to the lieutenant’s having 


> 


taken six—Rubens’s “Pan and Syrinx,” Lieber- | 


mann’s “Orphan-House at Amsterdam,” Can- 


aletto’s “View of the Doge’s Palace,” and | 


“Trojan Landscape,” and two saints circa 
1500 by Joos van Cleve. The Rubens had an 
estimated value of $100,000, the others less. 
The Inspector General's office investigated 
and recommended a general court-martial in 
a report Aug. 30, 1945. A subsequent report 
by a pretrial investigating officer Oct. 17, 
1945, recommended that the charges be dis- 
missed or that further investigation be made 
by postal or other authorities to uncover 
additional evidence and locate the pictures. 
The testimony was incomplete and confused, 
many of the principals being redeployed ot 
unavailable, leaving open the possibility of 
theft by Germans. Mentioned in the report- 
although not implicated in the looting charge 
—was a lieutenant colonel who ordered the 
licutenant’s arrest. There were charges he 
had done so after becoming intimately ac- 
quainted with Princess Isenburg, wife of the 
owner of the castle which meantime had been 
used as a command post. The princess testi- 
fied the lieutenant colonel had given he 
much assistance in her private affairs. 
General Clay pointed out that the sus 
pected officer was of minor rank and that the 
documents were not classified as secret, al- 
though they remained confidential. To his 
knowledge, with the exception of Castle 
Biidingen and Ehrenbreitstein (Periscope. 
June 24), there are no other cases involving 
looted art objects remaining unsolved. In 
contrast his staff has restored thousands of 
priceless treasures to countries looted by the 
Nazis. He emphatically said there was 
dispute between his headquarters staff and 
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ss Free copies 


TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


Andersen's Fairy Tates & Grimms’ Fairy Tates 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH FULL COLOR DRAWINGS AND 
NUMEROUS DRAWINGS IN BLACK AND WHITE 


Retail Price = 
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begin Youle subscription TO THE CLUB WITH ANY ONE OF THESE RECENT SELECTIONS 








THE MAN-EATERS 
OF KUMAON 
HUCKSTERS Op iain Geiteets 
By Frederic and 
Wakeman THE SNAKE PIT 
$2 50 By Mary Jane Ward 
(double selection) 
Combined price to 
members 
$3.00 


TO JOIN THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


IGNING and mailing the coupon 

enrolls you. You pay no fixed sum 
as a member and obligate yourself for 
no fixed term. You pay for each book 
as you receive it, no more than the 
publisher’s retail price, and frequently 
much less. (A small charge is added 


‘tO cover postage and other mailing 


expenses.) 


As a member you receive a careful 
Pre-publication report about each 
book-of-the-month (and at the same 
time reports about all other important 
new books). If you want the book-of- 


the-month, you let it come. If not, you 
specify some other book you want, or 
simply write, “Send me nothing.” 
With every two books-of-the-month 
you buy, you receive, free, a valuable 
book-dividend. Grimms’ and 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales is a good ex- 
ample of the book-dividends you get. 

Your only obligation as a member 
is to buy no fewer than four books-of- 
the-month in any twelve-month 
period, and you can cancel your sub- 
scription any time after doing so. 
(Prices are slightly higher in Canada.) 














ARCH - MY — 
OF TRIUMPH 
By Erich Maria EISENHOWER 
Remarque By Capt. Harry C. 
Price to members Butcher, U.S.N.R. 
Price to members 
$2.75 


$3.00 


SS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSS: 
SSSSSSS SSSSSSSSS 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB A237 
385 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member. I am to receive ¢ 

free copies of ANDERSEN'S FAIRY TALES and GRIMMS’ 4 
FAIRY TALES, and for every two books-of-the-month I { 
porese from the Club, I am to receive, free, the current 

% book-dividend then being distributed. I agree to purchase ¢ 
% at least four books-of-the-month from the Club each full 
x year | am a member, and I may cancel my subscription % 
any time after purchasing four such books from the Club. 
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Begin My Subscription With...................... 


(choose one of the selections shown above) 
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aoe Book prices are slightly higher in Ganada but the Club ships °° ** 
to Canadian mem 
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“,.. IT'S ROUGH SAILING ahead for this boy 
friend unless he learns to take better care of 
his hair. What a sight! Hard to comb, dull 
and lifeless, and... yep, loose dandruff, too. 
He’s certainly got Dry Scalp... I'd better 
tell him about ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic!" 





Hair looks berter..: 
scalp teels berfer... 
when you check 


HE'S PROUD OF HIS HAIR now, thanks to 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic. It can help yours, too. 
See what just a few drops a day will do. 
Bring new life, new neatness, to your hair. 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic supplements the nat- 
ural scalp oils . . . contains no alcohol or 
other drying ingredients. Try it also with 
massage before every shampoo to check 
loose dandruff and felieve itchy scalp. It's 
double care... both scalp and hair and more 
economical than other hait tonics, too. 


Vaseline 


hEO. U. &. PAT. OFF, 


HAIR TONIC 


Used by more men today 
than any other hair tonic 
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LETTER 





his Monuments, Fine 
Arts, and Archives staff 
over policy or handling 
of the two cases which 
still are open, 

From other sources 
there are indications 
that several looting 
cases, not involving art 
works, may yet be 
aired by the Inspector 
General's office. 

cum 


Motion Seconded? 

I sce Jimmy Byrnes 
is back from his newest 
“triumph” in Paris. As 
a coal miner with pick- 
handle callouses of 
twenty years on my 
hands, I nominate John 
L. Lewis to succeed Jimmy immediately as 
Secretary of State. Don’t think those eye- 
brows wouldn't make Molotoff back up! 

TimotTHy SHEEHAN 

Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


“Esprit Critique” 

I refer to Jean Neveux’s letter in’ the 
Newsweek for June 24, expressing his dis- 
satisfaction at having seen an American film, 
the subject of which had once been played 
in a French film. 

As a Frenchman who has lived for more 
than ten years in the U.S.A., I have often 
been dismayed and ashamed by the stupidity 
evidenced by many of my compatriots in 
what appears to be their desire to belittle 
and smear anything that is American-pro- 
duced, 

The famous “esprit critique” which we 
Frenchmen are so proud of turns out to be 
too often all “critique” and no “esprit” . ... 

I would be embarrased if 1 had to enumer- 
ate those things which France is taking from 
other countries, mainly from the U.S.A. 

Rosert MaAssaz 

New York City 

J 


Oklahoma Politics 

T have just read your publication of July 15, 
including vour article... “Oklahoma, OK”... 
The article states: “Privately the retiring gov- 
ernor, Robert S. Kerr, a staunch New Dealer 
who had kevnoted the 1944 Democratic Na- 
tional Convention, offered te endorse him 
{Roy J. Turner]. Kerr thus could gain an easy 
political victory to help along his own cam- 
pugn for the Senate in 1948. But Turner 
refused the offer. He felt he didn’t need a 
prop. And he doubted how much good a New 
Deal label might be in 1946. Rebuffed, Gov- 
ernor Kerr swung his organization to H.C. 
Jones, a former internal revenue collector.” 





The Irresistible Force and The Immovable Object? 





Address all correspondence regarding subscrip. 
tions to Cireulation Department, NEWSWEEK 
Building, Broadway and 42nd Street, New York 
18. New York, Changes of Address: Send both 
old and new addresses, and allow four weeks for 
| change to become effective. Subscription Prices: 
; U.S. and Hawaiian editions: $5.00 one year. 
| $7.50 two years, $10 three years, Foreign post- 
|} age $2.00 a year, Special rate for members of 
| 


Armed Forces 83.50 a year. 


Newaweek, July 28, 1946, Volume XXVIIT, No. 6, 

Newaeweek ta published by WEEKLY PUBLICATIONS, 
| INC., 250 Dennison Ave,, Dayton 1, Obte, printed tn 
U.S.A. Entered as second class matter February 18, 1983. 
at Postoffice of Dayton, Ohio, under the Act of March 8, 
RTO, Subecription $5.00 a year tn U.S.A, 
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The statement that I offered to endorse 
him “privately” or otherwise is entirely false, 
This can be substantiated by the most casual 
fair investigation. The statement that “Gov. | 
ernor Kerr swung his organization to H. C, 
Jones” is false. My position in the primary | 
was repeatedly stated both publicly and | 
privately as being entirely neutral and the | 
administration, which must be comprehended _ 
in. your word “organization,” not only did * 
not take part in the campaign, but every 
employe of the state knew that he was per- 
fectly free to support the candidate of his 
choice, and this is just exactly what the em. | 
ployes did... 


Ros’t S. Kerr 
Governor 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


@ ... Your article reads as though it came | 
directly from Turner’s headquarters. You” 
give him a big buildup and then brush off” 
his Democratic opponent Gilmer as an “arch 
conservative.” The facts are that Gilmer has | 
made his race against graft and corruption in- 
our capital. If this is being conservative, we 
need a hell of a lot more conservatives, 
Turner is not only an oil millionaire, as you 7 
state, but also has the backing of the state 
and Federal machines . . . 

However, where your article particularly | 
offends is in the brush-off you gave Olney F. 
Flynn, the Republican nominee. The facts” 
are these: Mr. Otjen, Republican nominee for | 
Governor in 1942, received only 17,067 votes 
in the Republican primary but in the general 
election received 180,454 votes, being de ‘on 
feated by Kerr, the New Deal Democratic 1 
nominee, by only 16,111 votes. Flynn, who is r 
the son of Dennis T. Flynn, the Territorial” I 
Representative to Congress, who was. the on 
author of the Free Homes Bill in the early 
days, received over 30,000 votes in the Re 
publican primary. Olney Flynn has just 
served as the best mayor Tulsa has ever had. 
He has the backing of all Republicans and a 
vast number of Democrats . . . 

RussELL Coss 
Campaign Manager 
Flynn for Governor 


Tulsa, Okla. tion 
Newswe ex is glad to have Governor Kerr s exist 
and Mr. Cobb’s versions of the political as ** 
rough-and-tumble in Oklahoma, where 904 Hi jeg 
can't always tell the players even with 4 ni 


score card, 
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...@ Wiser Choice than Ever! 
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tion of motor car supremacy no longer 
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most people's minds, the ques- 


exists. Cadillac is universally recognized 
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as “Standard of the World.’’ Today, the 
leadership upon which this reputation 


rests is the greatest in history. Both the 


* CADILLAC MOTOR CAR 
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Cadillac engine and the General Motors 
Hydra-Matic Drive were used as standard 
equipment in America's light tanks. As 
a result, these units were improved even 
more during the war than would have 
been possible under normal peacetime 


conditions. It can truly be said of the 1946 
Cadillac—a ride will prove a revelation. 
For the greatest beauty—for the finest 
comfort—for the most thrilling perform- 
ance ... make your next car a Cadillac. 
It is the car without a compromise. 


DIVISION * GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION * 












WAL INVIE = BULB MOLE 
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AT THE TURN OF A HANDLE 


A few turns of the handle and vibrant 














action’ moves any double-edged 
blade 3000 gentle side-strokes 
per minute for a clean, close 















powered wet shave... "The 
World's Finest Shave” 
from your own favorite 
razor blade! 
AUTOMATIC 
NO BATTERIES 
NO WIRES 


Fully Patented 


Watch-like precision mechanism is tactory sealed, watertight in a 
reservoir Of oil, Four handsome models, each in a walnut case 
Gold plated, $21.25; Gold plated-and-black, $22.50; Silver plated, 
$21.25. Add 20% luxury tax to above prices, 


CHROMIUM PLATED, ONLY $19.95 (no luxury tax). 


A WET, CLEAN, POWERED 


SHAVE 





From a painting by James M. Sessions tor the Stahly Live Action Series 


The Thtill of £402 -AETION 


Once a man feels the thrill of /7ve action on the end of a line, he’s a fisher- 
man for life. And once you use a Stahly Razor with LIVE-BLADE Action, 
you'll be a convert for life to this new, finer method of shaving! 


Stahly puts /ive action into your 
favorite razor blade for “The World’s 
Smoothest Shave.”’ Prepare your face 
for a clean wet shave, pick up your 
Stahly LIVE-BLADE Razor, and at 
the turn of the handle get the shave- 
thrill of your life . . . vibrant LIVE- 
BLADE Action! A smooth, even 
flow of rapid, powered side-strokes 
cleanly slices off the toughest beard. 
So easy—so smooth—so clean! No 
pull, no scrape, no burn! 





ANYWHERE — NO 





WIRES —~ NO 


Only Stahly offers all these advan- 
tages, as thousands of Stahly enthusi- 
asts have been telling their friends for 
years. Give yourself the shave-thrill 
that comes only with Stahly’s exclu- 
sive combination—LIVE-BLADE 
Action, a wet shave, and massage! 


NOW AVAILABLE at leading 
dealers. See yours—or write Stahly, 
Inc., 412 Columbia Street, South 
Bend 4, Indiana. 


TT 


© Stahly, Ine. 
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CONFERENCE COVERAGE: When the European correspondent. Of course, Paris larity of Newsweex’s Continental edition 
'§ peace conference convenes in Paris, July bureau chief Loren Carrol! and his staff in France, we were astounded and elated 
| 9. Joseph B. Phillips, Foreign Affairs Di- will already be by photos and accounts of the crowds— 
rector, Will head NewsweEex’s reporting =} there when the until Henry McNulty of the Paris bureau 
team. Phillips is making the trip from meeting comes to confessed that inside the booth he had 
New York not only to supervise coverage order posted a beautiful girl who spoke both 
of the important news of the conference ~ French and English fluently and gave out 
itself, but also because NEWSWEEK con- STEP RIGHT UP! free copies of the magazine. 
siders it a wise policy for its Foreign Af- From Paris have a~ 
airs Director to circulate where world come reports of en- WESTERN ‘PERSPECTIVE’: Raymond 
news is being made, to renew old ac- thusiastic response Moley leaves this week by car for the 
@  quaintances, and to gather background to NEWSWEEK'S ex- West and Northwest on a trip aimed to 
for news to come. Phillips will be joined Hibit at the recent — get an over-all picture of the political out- 
in Paris by Joseph S. Evans, London Paris Fair. Even look in that part of the country for his 
bureau Chief and NewsweEex’s chief granting the popu- “Perspective” column. His itinerary in- 


cludes Madison for a preview of the Wis- 
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consin primaries, Minneapolis for a report 
on Stassen and other Minnesota develop- 
ments, and Butte, Mont., for a_post- 
ULY 29, 1946 e el VOL. XXVIII NO. 5 ’ , , 
, : . F wswe < mortem on Wheeler’s defeat. 
, Registered U.S. Patent Office * 
THE MAGAZINE OF NEWS SIGNIFICANCE DATELINE NEWSWEEK: At the risk of 
) . . >’ . . 
' seeming immodest, we’d like publicly to 
. a sr pass out a few orchids to the staff. As 
i Editorie! Beard | many readers noted, Periscope preceded 
MALCOLM MUIR, Chairman \ ¢ 
WO Chote -" EDWARD W BARRETT CHET SHAW JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS the en by 2 couple of days with the 
airman A ° . > 
Editoria! Director Executive Editor Director, Foreign Affairs news of President Truman’s stump-speak- 
on repo g * * ing plans for this fall—-and by a couple of 
8 cate iamaneaaet : meena months with the news of his fight against 
4 1. F MUELLER “ae Assistant Managing Editer Representative a It ve ae on 
ROLAND L. REOMOND Associates: Raymond Moley, Admiral William V. Pratt, June % news of the exp osion oO mysteri- 
U.S.N; Retired, John, Lardner. iene ous long-distance missiles over Scandi- 
A iat itors: William W. Boddie, John well, Kenne a 3 
 Cometced, Bobet Thuselewes, Chaseune eae, Wasey FF. navian countries—news that was generally 
Kern. Tom Malley, Tom Sears. covered in the world press last week. To 
News Editor: Dorothy Woolf. Canadian Editor: John E. Thomp- s ial 
ARP wc wesc svrece B son. oe soca | 7 Mee My Pace oc gy ae the Business Department goes a specia 
Ss . ee « American itor: arry B. urkland. Special Projects 5 * Se ies 
— is oe ok bi Editor: Harold R., Isaacs. United Nations Editor: Stephen bow for getting, by ship to-shore phone, 
conamiadt ‘WEEK ‘ ‘ fg 42 Laird. Executive Assistant: Frank G. McCusker. Cyrus Eaton’s statement on the policy be- 
q 2 . = = = 8 : Bs . 
EDUCATION .  . « + « 66 oeCWASHINGION, Ernest K. Lindley (Washington editor and hind the appointment of Harold Rutten- 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS .. . 30 bureau chief), Walter Fitzmaurice (assistant chief). berg of the CIO as vice president of 
FROM THE CAPITAL. . « 26 Glen Bayless, Vera Clay, Richard J. Davis, Leng | Gay Faton’ Port th Steel Co. Th 
LABOR TRENDS .... 63 Ann Ives ns vis —~ 4 i. ew. a atons new Or smou , ee 4 e 
LETTERS . 2. ee ee 2 ee: ee ee Bien” eens a statement received nationwide press cov- 
Stewart Jr., Edwar eintal. ; V 
MEDICINE . + «© + o « 48 O’Brien (chief). LONDON, Joseph S. Evans 3 a erage the day after NEwswEEk appeared. 
MOVIES 6 we ee ee TT European correspondent), Mary B. Palmer, William A. pes 
MUSIC... «se «© © Tl Wilson. PARIS, Loren Carroll (chief), Sheila Baker, 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS... 15 Patricia Pullan, Henry P. oe ae ean ee OAK RIDGE AUDIT: Harold Isaacs, spe- 
—  * pasate: SDeonell’ (chic), pert oneves PROME. cial projects editor, has lately been hob- 
Tt. apt ay wee qu ge ae Miriam Paul. SHANGHAI, obert Shaplen (chief). : c ~ : 
f PRESS o> ack eee TOKYO, Compton Pakenham (chief), James Haberlin nobbing with scientists, laborers, army 
a RELIGION 2 lel LLL 88 worth: KOVING PACIFIC CORESPONDENT. Al Newnes, | Officers, and union leaders in the unique 
Fie) e@ eee ee @ @ worth. V A ewman. . . . 
SCIENCE . 2... e + + 48 | Department Heads: Olga Barbi, Mary A. Barr, Marguerite community of Oak Ridge, Tenn. His 
SPORTS . . « © © «© «© « 68 + ato ~~ ——, james are, Terry —— manvy-faceted report on the present state 
in- THEATER ... 2 «© e 0 7 rances Fore, iza orsling, John Horn, Diane 4 > 6 ° og 199 P 
3 TRANSITION... . . 2 « 46 Kinchace, its Lovenen, Bee O Paladino, Karl of the world’s “atomic capital” will ap- 
or UNITED NATIONS 28 Schriftgiesser, George Y. Wells, James W. Wells, T. H. ear next week. the anniversary of the 
for WASHINGTON TRENDS . . 12 Wenning. wonall _— senor 
“ll Bust Tid 7 7 oe Assistant Editors: A. T. Baker, Charles Brown, Tom W. Bynum atomic bombing of Hiroshima. 
1 Cee eae eee 64 r., John Ferris, Shippen Geer, August P. Giannini, ms 
Ju- John W. Love . . + « « ohn Guenther, Kathleen Harriman, Gordon C. Ham- 
wal Foreign Tides, ilton, Diana Hirsh, Paul E. Kline, John T, McAllis- THE COVER: 
DE Joseph B. Phillips. « + » 39 ter, William Miller Patricia Raney, Katharine Riggs. GC B d 
ge! Perspective, Adrian Weinberg, Evan Wylie. eorge ernar 
Raymond Moley . « « . 80 Editorial Assistants: Carla Adelt, Muriel Ahern, Jean L. Baker, Shaw stares from 
Sport Week, os, Sophie Barney, Mary L. Barrett, Frances Barry, Judith ee 
ng John Lardner . .« « «© « 68 Birnbaum, Yole de Blasio, J. Calamari, Betty Casey, Lil- beneath forbidding 
§ Washington Tides, lian Chiriaka, Ruth Culbertson, Helen S. Davis, Barbara brows in this pho- 
hly, Ernest K. Lindley. « « « 25 Dexter, Donald Forbes, Joan Forsyth, Fred E. Galbraith 
uth |r. Lenore Garrett, Judith Grayson, Merry Hannula, Ida tograph by Karsh 
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escaped this way is estimated at 30,000 
to 70,000. Most of them give the U.S. 
and Canada, not Palestine, as their 
hoped-for destination. 


Diplomatic Disappointment 


Quite a howl went up from Latin 
American diplomats—especially Chilean 
and Cuban—when the State Department 
“secret” leaked that Colombia had the 
inside track as the next South American 
member on the UN Security Council re- 
placing Mexico, whose one-year term ex- 
pires in January. Former U. S. delegate to 
the UN, Edward Stettinius, once “prom- 
ised” the seat to Chile. Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Spruille Braden meanwhile 
promised it to Cuba. Other “promises” to 
other nations were also made across pri- 
vate dinner-party tables until almost 
every Latin American President was 
beaming with pride. To head off trouble, 
President Truman took a recent tip from 
Secretary Byrnes and “promised” the seat 
to Colombian President-elect Ospina 
Pérez when the two conferred in Wash- 
ington some weeks ago. 


Soviet Plans in Germany 

There’s talk in Swedish Communist 
circles that when the Western Powers 
consolidate their Reich zones, the Rus- 
sians will counter by establishing a “Ger- 
man” government in their own zone that 
would include several members of the 
Stalingrad committee and its political 
corollary, the Free Germany Bund— 
among them probably General Paulus 
and Erich Weinert. A Russian delegate is 
expected in Stockholm soon to discuss the 
matter with certain German Communists 
in Sweden and to suggest the possibility 
of their return to Germany to take over 
middle-bracket administrative posts in 
such a Moscow-created government. 


Afghanistan's Rebuff 


The Afghan Government, which ex- 
pected full Russian support of its United 
Nations application after it signed a 
boundary treaty with the Soviet Union in 
June, was brusquely dismissed in Mos- 
cow. Replying to an Afghan request for 
support, Molotoff told the Afghan am- 
bassador, “I suppose the British put you 
up to this to offset our support of Albania 
for membership.” 


Portugal’s Red Friend 


Surprisingly, Portugal has no cause to 
fear Russian opposition if it applies for 
membership in the United Nations. Molo- 
toff in Paris and Gromyko in New York 
told inquiring American officials that, as 
much as they dislike the Portuguese dic- 
tatorship, it is a “legal government” ap- 
proved by the Portuguese people and is 
therefore entitled to admission. 


Foreign Notes 

Laurence A. Steinhardt, U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Czechoslovakia, expects to leave 
his post in September . . . The Czecho- 


slovak Parliament now meets in the mod- 
ern graystone stock-exchange building, 
conveniently empty since the government 
nationalized credit, abolished the ex- 
change, and froze all privately held 
money . . . Foreign Secretary Ernest 
Bevin is on the wagon. He stopped drink- 
ing three weeks ago for his health .. . 
Recent torrential rains have destroyed 
much of Austria’s badly needed grain 
crops . . . Planes will be used to drop 
poisoned bait on Australian grazing areas 
in an effort to check the dingoes (wild 
dogs) which are killing the sheep. War- 
time scarcity of hunters and trappers has 
caused losses to soar . . . Faced with 
serious domestic wool clothing shortages, 
the Australian Government is making a 
sharp cut in the export of woolen yarn. 





Trade Practices Policy 


rm Federal Trade Commission is to 
be drastically reorganized and its entire 
approach to unfair trade practices 
changed. Commissioner Lowell B. Mason, 
who is in charge of the revamping, points 


out that in the past the FTC has spent 


58% of its funds on the prosecution of 
cases and only 2% for educational pur- 
poses. He would like to equalize this 
ratio. Further, Mason would not have the 
FTC wait to act until it receives a formal 
complaint. He says these complaints are 
ineffective, because they take an average 
of 26 months to investigate and issue. 
Instead, he would use FTC investigators 
on a project basis; they'd all go into one 
industry simultaneously and eradicate 
its bad practices. Mason has the enthu- 
siastic support of President Truman. 


Full Employment Board 

Oscar Chapman, Interior Under Sec- 
retary, is a good bet to be appointed 
chairman of the economic board to ad- 
minister the full-employment act. Men- 
tioned for the other two posts are Sum- 
ner Pike, former SEC member, and Win- 
field Riefler of Princeton. 


Paint Shortage 


Shortage of linseed oil is causing a 
critical situation in the paint and lino- 
leum industries. Government efforts to 
stimulate domestic linseed production 
have failed, and the prospective crop 
this year will be far short of require- 
ments. The shortage is complicated by 
failure of the government to negotiate a 
new import-price agreement with Ar- 
gentina. 


Business Footnotes 


Whisky prices are due to go up. If 
they are exempt from OPA, distillers are 
expected to release additional supplies of 
current brands at higher prices. If they’re 
under OPA, they will offer new brands 
at higher prices . . . Expect a general 
6-cant-a-pound retail coffee price rise . . . 
So lush are shipping prospects in the 
Pacific that one ship line is entering into 
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the competition without the government 
subsidy its competitors will enjoy. It’s 
counting on the tremendous industrial 
development of the Pacific Coast, with 
the Orient as its market, and the non- 
existence of a Jap merchant marine . . . 
Dwindling U.S. stocks of cocoa beans 
may force chocolate manufacturers to 
curtail operations for several months. 


Movie Lines 


Laurence Olivier, whose “Henry V” 
is a smash hit, next year will produce 
and star in a film version of “Lawrence 
of Arabia” . . . The Broadway musical 
“Bloomer Girl” will be screened this sum- 
mer with Charles Coburn playing the 
father of the six Applegate girls . . . Paul 
Lucas and Helmut Dantine are going to 
Canada for major roles in Quebec Pro- 
ductions’ “The Stronghold,” a psycho- 
logical movie to be made in both French 
and English . . . Shushella Shkari von 
Lang, the British-Turkish actress who 
has costarred several times with the Brit- 
ish star James Mason, will be seen with 
Tyrone Power in Twentieth Century- 
Fox’s “The Razor’s Edge” . . . In Para- 
mount’s forthcoming Technicolor adapta- 
tion of “Ivanhoe,” to be called “The 
Black Knight,” the Jewess Rebecca will 
marry Ivanhoe, while the Saxon Rowena, ~ 
betrothed to Ivanhoe in Sir Walter | 
Scott’s novel, becomes the bride of the 
Norman knight DeLacy. 


Book Notes — 


Cordell Hull has now completed half = 
of his eight-part memoirs, planned for | 
publication in September 1947. Hull's | 
manuscript is not vindictive but it doesn't 
pull any punches . . . Dr. William Langer 
will resign as chief of State Department 
intelligence and research to write a his- 
tory of the war for a private publishing 
house . . . Jan Valtin, German under- 
ground refugee whose “Out of the Night’ 
was a prewar best-seller, has written a 
book about the Philippines campaign of 
the 24th Infantry Division, with which 
he served as Pfc. Richard Krebs, combat 


“reporter. Royalties from the book, titled 


“Children of Yesterday” and due in mid- 
‘August, are pledged to aid families of 
Division casualties. 


Radio Notes 


When Dennis Day stars in his own 
network show next fall, he will try a num- 
ber of character impersonations. He’s be- 
ing coacned by one of radio’s experts, 
Bill Thompson, the Mr. Wimple of Fib- 
ber McGee and Molly . . . Expect fewer 


integrated commercials, with the spon- 


sor’s message woven into the story lines. 


' Advertisers and agencies have noted a 


tendency to ridicule the product in this 
method and will revert to the straight 
sales approach in many cases . . . Inde- 
pendent producers are scurrying around 
with inexpensive show ideas to interest 
economy-minded advertisers. 








| Collective bargaining should be a bargain 


“Bargain—An agreement between parties 
settling what each shall give and receive in 
a transaction between them; an agreement.” 


— MERRIAM-WEBSTER DICTIONARY 


E believe every employer in 

America would have granted 
every wage increase since the war, 
without all the costly strikes, if labor 
leaders had approached the negotia- 
tions as true collective bargaining 
—giving production to pay for the 
increased wages they wanted to get. 


That’s in the true interest of the 
worker, too. Higher wages, for the 
same production, increases the cost of 


what the worker makes, The higher 


its cost, the fewer people who can 
buy it. The fewer who buy it, the 


fewer workmen employed to make it. 


When you buy something in 
a store, you demand fair value 
or you don’t buy. You want the 
men who make the things you buy 
to give such good value that the 
price you pay will be reasonable. 
The workman next door, who buys 


what you make, has a right to the 


same fair play and good sense. 
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Selective Service plans to induct 25,000 into the Army in 
September and 155,000 by the end of March. The monthly 
goal was 50,000 before the draft holiday. 


Sugar will go up about 1 cent a pound in retail stores as result 
of Secretary Anderson’s agreement with Cuba, which is de- 
signed to assure the U.S. an adequate supply and Cuba an 
increased income. 


Veterans’ housing goal will be reduced to around 1,000,000 
units this year from the 1,200,000 originally planned. The pro- 
gram has been so hard hit by lifting of price controls on building 
materials that it can’t catch up now even if the OPA is restored. 


Stabilization of U. S. synthetic rubber consumption at 250,000 
tons a year will be recommended in the final report of the Batt 
Policy Commission, soon to be submitted to President Truman. 


Buyers’ strikes aren't having much effect on Congress. Members 
reason that consumers, however determined and well organized, 
can’t strike very effectively for very long because they have to 
eat and clothe themselves. 


More draft deferments for young scientists to keep university 
faculties staffed and to assure personnel for accelerated re- 
search, particularly in the atomic and cancer fields, soon will be 
urged upon Truman. 


Quota of 2,500 occupational deferments for learned profes- 
sionals has about run out and scientific organizations, notably 
the National Academy of Sciences, are pressing for revision of 
Selective Service Memorandum 115, to increase the number of 
allowable exemptions. 


Russian loan negotiations may be resumed sometime but they 
are definitely off now. The break came July 15, the date fixed 
for arrival of a Russian finance and trade delegation in the U. S. 
to bargain on terms laid down by the State Department. 


Failure of the delegation to show up amounted to refusal on the 
part of the U.S. S. R. to accept the American conditions, which 
called for discussion of proposals to cut down trade restrictions 
between the U.S. and Russia in connection with a $1,000,000,- 
000 loan. 


Congress won't be asked for additional lending authority for the 
Export-Import Bank as a result. Henceforth, the International 
Bank will bear the brunt of reconstruction financing. 


A counter-offensive against the CIO-PAC in the thirteen re- 
maining primary elections is planned by the House Campaign 
Expenditures Committee, just created. The indicated chairman, 
Rep. Domengeaux of Louisiana, is anti-PAC. 


Truman’s home district campaign to unseat Rep. Slaughter 
probably will be one of the contests examined most closely by 
the committee. Enos Axtell, the President’s candidate, already 
has been accused of using “Eastern money” against the incum- 
bent. 


PAC meanwhile is changing its technique. Instead of trying to 
mobilize all CIO organizations in a district behind its candi- 


—— 


dates, PAC will encourage individual unions to work separately 7 
and on their own. 


Improved airborne techniques are occupying much of the time — 
and attention of the Army high command. The first and perhaps ” 
last problem of the next war, they reason, will be to capture the © 
enemy's sources of atomic explosives. 3 


All ground-forces equipment will be redesigned eventually for 
easy loading into planes and gliders. Flying tanks and new 
methods of dropping paratroopers also will be developed. 


Negotiations looking to reduction of trade barriers will start 

Oct. 15 at a conference in London under auspices of the UN, 7 
Eighteen nations, including Britain, Russia, France, the Nether. | 
lands, and the U. S., will participate. 


A general conference to promote freer trade, with all UN mem. — 
bers invited, will be held later. The agenda for this conference } 
will be drawn up at London. 


Reduction of U. S. tariffs will be undertaken sometime between _ 
these two meetings under the Trade Agreements Act, which | 
authorizes the State Department to lower American tariffs 50 

without specific Congressional approval if foreign governments | 


can be persuaded to make comparable reductions in favor of | 
U.S. goods. 


The Mead committee will have a hard time closing its current 
investigation even if it wants to. Every time it tries to recess, 
sensational developments force a resumption of hearings in the 
Garsson case. 


Other Congressional committees also are looking for wartime 
scandal. House investigations of ship subsidies and surplus- 
property disposal have already started. 


It is apparent that the Truman committee failed in its purpose, 
which was to police the war production effort so thoroughly as 
the war progressed that there would be no dirty linen to wash 
when it was over. 


Effects of the coal strike are still being felt by factory workers. 
Hourly wages increased to an average of $1.08 in June but 
weekly wages dropped to $42.46 from the May average of 
$42.87. This drop is attributed primarily to the coal shortage. 


Atomic-control legislation probably will be closer to the Senate 
than the House version when finally delivered to Truman. Sen- 
ator McMahon is confident that the House will agree to @ 
larger degree of civilian control than its bill calls for. 


Precautions against favoritism in surplus-property disposal are 
being taken by the War Assets Administration. Thirty thousand 
temporary workers recently hired by WAA to step up its site- 
sale program have been given a stern warning against accept- 
ing even small gifts and entertainment from persons bidding 
on surplus property. 


Record of this agency’s operations so far has been fairly good 
Despite the heavy volume of transactions, only 25 cases of sus- 
pected bribery have been referred to the Justice Department. 
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4-engine Northwest luxury liners 


rage of 
P e. e ® 
ta cross the continent in 12% hours 
Senate Northwest Airliners speed from ocean to ocean... : 
“4 “ig from sun-up to sun-down. 
Big cabins are limited to 44 seats (there’s room 
for 60) ... to give each passenger plenty of space 
osal are to relax in. 
nousand : : 
its site- Low fares are now in effect. Make reservations 
bee 8 early ... and go Northwest! 
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Two ways to get top value 


when you buy Fluorescent Lamps 


One Way Would be to go at it like a General 
Electriclamp research scientist. Thatwould mean , 
dreaming Up 4 device like the one above which 
would tell you whether a fluorescent lamp is 
properly sealed. Even the tiniest amount of air 
seeping into a fluorescent lamp makes it hard to 
start and causes end-blackening. G-E’s apparatus 
will detect a leak so small that it would take 
100 years to fill the lamp with air! But duplicat- 
ing this device on your own wouldn’t be very 
practical. And besides, you’d need to match it 
‘with millions of dollars worth of other equip. 
ment, as G-E has done, to control all the factors 
that affect fluorescent lamp quality. But there’s 
another way out, which is practical for you. 








Insist on the @ Monogram. That's , 
the easy way to get top value in fluorescent 
lamps. More than 480 tests and inspections 
see to it that G-E fluorescent lamps are al- 
ways a good buy. #And G-E lamp research 
is constantly at work with one idea in mind 


—to make G-E lamps Stay Brighter Longer, 


G-E LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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BUYERS’ STRIKE: Housewives and Price Tags 


Out of the hiding into which five years 
of wartime shortages had forced it, the 
word “glut” last week reappeared once 
more in the nation’s economic lexicon. 
The ugly little word could by no means 
be generally applied; most commodities 
were still scarce enough to make mouths 
water. But in meat and in butter—two 
basic items on the American menu—city 
after city reported a growing abundance 
coupled with the imminent threat of 
spoilage. 

For the first time in recent memory the 
great Midwest stockyards stood clogged, 
and retail meat counters and refrigerators 
piled high. Dairy merchants, so lately in 
the habit of under-the-counter sales of 
meager quarter-pounds of butter, urged 
full pounds on their customers and 
anxiously eyed’ stocks turning rancid. 

For this unaccustomed state of affairs, 
neither a sudden spurt in production nor 
any other normal economic development 
could be credited. Instead, it was largely 
attributable to a phenomenon last seen 
in the United States in 1920-the stiffen- 
ing of consumer resistance, or, in the 
popular catch phrase, a “buyers’ strike.” 

The Great Unorganized: The 
strikers fell into two categories: (1) the 
organized, representing militant and 


propaganda-wise labor unions, estab- 
lished consumer groups, and burgeoning 
veterans’ outfits; (2) the unorganized, 
representing spontaneous action—or - in- 
action—by the average housewife. The 
second group was proving the more effec- 
tive. It had, in fact, provided the spring- 
board from which the organized bloc 
operated. : 

The strikers’ potency revealed itself 
in such incidents as these: 
@ In Boston, women approached meat 
counters, cagily asked prices, and stalked 
off in droves when told that ham, for 
example, was $1.39 a pound. One stall 
in Faneuil Hall soon lowered its ham- 
burger price from 60 cents a pound to 
45 cents. 
@ In Tulsa, Okla., housewives launched 
a chain campaign by telephone, asking 
listeners to pledge themselves—and tele- 
phone two others for similar pledges— 
not to buy butter until it dropped from 
its 79-cent-a-pound high. 
@ In Cleveland, buyers forsook 76- to 
95-cent-a-pound butter for 28-cent-a- 
pound margarine, causing a scarcity in 
margarine. 
@ In St. Petersburg, Fla., consumer re- 
sistance brought a price war between 
two rival stores. The price of butter per 


Associated Press 


Detroit buyers’ strike against high meat prices leaves butchers idle behind well-stocked counters 


pound plummeted from 77 to 19 cents 
in one day. 

@ In the shabby Williamsburg section 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., an angry picket line 
of 100 women, many wheeling their 
babies, marched before the neighbor- 
hood’s 25 butcher stores. Egged on by a 
brand-new consumers’ council, they 
ripped open the market bags of shoppers 
who ventured inside and successfully beat 
off a meat truckman trying to deliver sup- 
plies. The pickets, smarting from recent 
prices of as high as $1.25 a pound for 
steak, swore they wouldn’t buy even if 
meat dropped to 10 cents. Within a few 
hours, six stores closed; others offered to 
dispose of steak at 55 cents a pound, 

@ Typical of many sympathetic retailers, 
one Indianapolis supermarket urged its 
customers to stay away from _ butter, 
explaining that, if wholesalers couldn’t 
sell it, the price would go down. 

@ While butter and meat were the main 
targets of consumer ire, other food items 
also fell off. Up 5 cents a quart, milk 
showed decreased sales in Baltimore—a 
drop dairymen could only partially blame 
on vacationing families. Washington poul- 
try dealers were forced to dress and store 
their stocks because the availability of 
meat made fowl less desirable. 

Made to Union Order: The coast- 
to-coast unrest provided the profession- 
ally organized groups with a golden op- 
portunity to needle Congress, still strug- 
gling to evolve a new OPA. The American 
Veterans Committee attacked the OPA’s 
enemies on Capitol Hill with a series of 
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nationwide stunts. In St. Louis they 
paraded in shoes, shorts, and barrels, 
with placards proclaiming “Fall fashions 
tailored by Taft.” In Boston, garbed as 
Indians, they staged a latter-day Boston 
Tea Party, dumping from India Wharf 
boxes labeled: “Pappy O’Daniel Flour— 
$500 a Barrel.” 

The loudest of the protesting organi- 
zations was the CIO, well versed in the 
uses of publicity. Planning “Buy ap 
Days” in many cities, the CIO busie 
itself with parades, picket lines, flying 
squads to report price gouges, and mass 
public pledges to buy nothing but bare 
necessities. 

In Detroit, stronghold of the CIO, the 
United Automobile Workers convoked 
60,000 members to protest zooming liv- 
ing costs. Many took time off from their 
jobs to fill Cadillac Square with a sea of 
skillful slogans: “No CEILIN’—NO FLOOR 
—NOTHING ANY MORE; WE WILL RE- 
MEMBER IN NOVEMBER; INFLATION TO- 
DAY — DEPRESSION TOMORROW.” Over- 
head rose orange and black balloons 
bearing the words: “OPA prices.” Walter 
Reuther, fiery UAW president, proposed 
a one-week buyers’ strike on meat; the 
crowd roared its assent. 

An alert Detroit Times man _ poked 
through Reuther’s icebox the next day and 
found a pound of bacon and a piece of 
left-over roast beef. Mrs. Reuther care- 
fully explained that Walter would eat 
roast-beef hash while it lasted and then 
take to macaroni, cheese, and bacon. 


Significance 


At least temporarily, the buyers’ strike 
has had some effect. But as a permanent 
device for keeping food prices down, it’s 
no cure-all. On perishable foods, a well- 
organized drive can knock the peak off 
skyrocketed prices, but eventually the 
buyer’s natural desires and needs will 
assert themselves despite collective efforts 
at resistance. In a Pennsylvania house- 
wife’s words: “So far I haven’t heard of 
anyone coming up with a substitute for 
food.” As a Seattle retailer put it: “We 
won't go hungry—the strikers will.” 

As for non-food commodities, there 
has been little sign of a real buyers’ strike 
—although a tendency to shun shoddy 
merchandise has been noted. Deprived of 
household durables as well as luxuries 
during the war, consumers’ appetites have 
been whetted by their gradual reappear- 
ance and unabated by their substantial 
prices. Actually, department-store sales 
across the country have increased sizably 
in dollar volume from those a year ago. 
Only part of that increase—for example, 
30 per cent in Detroit, 26 in Denver, and 
17 in Little Rock—can be attributed to 
higher prices. 

Such figures indicate the absence of a 
consumer buying temper of over-all boy- 
cott proportions. As for the organized 
buyers’ strike, the technique has been of 
portent only in the way it was used by 
the CIO to argue for a revived OPA. 
Should this method fail, the CIO is pre- 
pared to supplement the buyers’ strike 
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OF COURSE, THERE ARE A COUPLE OF LEAKS: 
Chicago Daily News 
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Summers—Buffalo Evening News 


Cartoonists look at the OPA muddle 


strategy with something far more potent: 
a strike-enforced drive for higher wages 
which one San Francisco CIO leader pre- 
dicted would make the last one “look 
like a pink tea.” 


Repriced 


The fourteen sweating, shirtsleeved 
men alternately pounded the large con- 
ference table and slumped back in the 
easy chairs that fringed the room. Behind 
closed doors, their heated tempers and 
acrid tobacco smoke made a mockery 
of the air conditioning. For five days 
last week the deadlock continued in the 
Capitol office of Senate Majority Leader 
Alben W. Barkley, between the Senate 
floor and the domed rotunda. For his 
fellow House-Senate conferees who 
sought to write a new OPA extension bill 
suitable to both chambers and to the 
President, Chairman Barkley did the 
talking: 

“We're getting nowhere the fastest 
you ever saw. Everybody has his own 
idea of a compromise. Everything on 
earth has been discussed.” 

If he had wished, Barkley could have 
unsportingly reminded Mr. Truman of 
his prediction that the OPA extension 
vetoed on June 29 was “probably the 
best_ this Congress will approve.” In- 
stead, the patient persuader soothed 
ruffed tempers in the conference room 
as he tried to compromise away those 
features of the Senate’s new OPA bill 
which were so “terrible” to the President. 
Often at his side was an OPA attorney. 
Never out of reach was OPA Administra- 
tor Paul Porter, who demanded “no 
yielding on fundamental principles of 
inflation control.” For his part, Mr. Trv- 
man, asked at his press conference 
whether he expected Congress to pass a 
suitable bill, replied: Your guess is as 
good as mine. 

As jumpy as anyone while the con- 
ferees were bickering were the 34,000 
OPA employes who had heeded Porter's 
plea to remain at their “battle stations.” 
Among them, 15,000 received only half- 
pay checks. But nineteen optimistic souls 
even joined the expired OPA’s Washing- 
ton staff. And Congress willy-nilly passed 
a $75,000,000 appropriation to finance 
the agency for the next year, but pro- 
hibited OPA from engaging in “general 
propaganda in support of price control.” 


Sweeter Pill: Saturday‘night, July 20, 
after -an eight-hour showdown confer- 
ence, the seven senators and_ seven 
representatives finally approved a com- 
promise to: 

@ Exempt livestock, milk, grain, soy- 
beans, cottonseed, and their edible prod- 
ucts from price control until Aug. 20. 
Then ceilings would be automatically 
restored unless an independent, three- 
man decontrol board decided to keep 
them off. Barkley’s victory: the Senate's 
original version would have removed 
these ceilings for good. 

@ Exempt poultry, eggs, petroleum, to- 
bacco, and their products from price 
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control indefinitely unless the three-man 
board voted to recontrol them. Barkley’s 
victory; the Senate’s original would have 
made recontrol impossible. 
€ Restore Federal rent controls. Bark- 
lev's victory: the Senate had voted to 
hand over these controls to states having 
appropriate machinery. 
( Rewrite the rewritten Taft amendment 
and preserve the OPA’s discretion to re- 
fuse price increases over the 1940-price- 
plus-new-production-costs formula if a 
reasonable profit was being made. Bark- 
Jlev’s victory: the House conferees had 
sought to eliminate the OPA’s discretion. 
If this compromise was not all Mr. 
Truman and the OPA had hoped for, it 
was, at least, less unacceptable than the 
Senate version which had been taken 
into the conference room five days earlier. 
The compromise, Barkley maintained, 
was “workable.” He had “every hope” 
that Congress would approve it and the 
President sign it. But he admitted basing 
that hope “more on desire than anything 
else.” And a report that Mr. Truman had 
said he would reluctantly sign the com- 
promise was, Barkley confessed, “pure 
poppycock.” 


rom 


PRESIDENT: Missouri Week 


The lawn sprinklers sprayed through 
the iron fence to the Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue sidewalk and gave cooling showers 
tc the pigeons outside. Whole platoons 
of the postwar tourist army peered 
through the bars like prisoners and asked 
why they couldn’t visit No. 1600. The 
White House guards yawned: Repairs 
and installation of new elevators were 
under way. 

Jostling in the West Wing anteroom 
inside, White House reporters last week 
made their bets. Their consensus: Since 
Mr. Truman’s endorsement hadn’t saved 
Sen. Burton K. Wheeler from his Mon- 
tana primary defeat (see page 20), the 
President would pull in his political neck. 

Their bets placed, the correspondents 
raced through the twisting corridor to 
the President’s oval-shaped office. Mr. 
Truman wasn’t cocky, but neither was 
he bowed low by Presidential burdens 
as he stood up in his light-gray double- 
breasted suit and tan and white four-in- 
hand. Jocularly he held aloft a crumpled 
trolley pass and transfer, lost in the grand, 
rush at his last press conference. 

Then the President revealed how 
wrong the reporters had been. Though 
with thin-lipped emphasis he refused to 
comment on Montana, he announced 
that he would do whatever necessary to 
help his Democratic party in the 1946 
campaign; he would take the stump, if - 
necessary. Further, he took a risky politi- 
cal gamble on his own home ground by 
endorsing Enos Axtell over Rep. Roger 
C. Slaughter in the Missouri Democratic 
Primary Aug. 6 (NEWSWEEK, July 22). 
The issue to Mr. Truman was simple: If 
Slaughter was right, the President was 
Wrong. Slaughter answered: “If he has 
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personal enmity for me, it must be that 
he’s piqued because I’m conservative and 
ae tried to block a lot of his crackpot 
stuff.” 

Though Mr. Truman wasn’t planning 
to return home until just before the pri- 
mary, his thoughts kept wandering back 
to Missouri. At his prodding, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Commissioners found 
a residential street in Northwest Wash- 
ington to name Missouri Avenue, scrap- 
ping the historic name of Concord. Mr. 
Truman also chatted with Frank H. Lee, 
Joplin, Mo., editor of the weekly South- 
western (“Independent in everything— 
neutral in nothing”). Claiming to have 
been the first to boost Mr. Truman 
for President, in 1936, Lee recalled: “He 
didn’t like it then. He did not want to 
be President. But he wrote me after he 
entered the White House: ‘Your judg- 
ment seems to have been better than 
mine at that time.” 


rom 


CONGRESS: Rights for Women 


Equality of rights under the law shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States 
or by any state on account of sex. 


Though this Equal Rights Amendment 
to the Constitution had been presented 
to Congress annually for 23 years, en- 


dorsed by both Democratic and Republi- - 


can party platforms, and approved by 
President Truman, it came to a vote for 
the first time on July 19. It won a 38-to- 
35 majority in the Senate, short of the 
necessary two-thirds. 


PROFITS: Garsson Angel 


The witness was young, pretty, and 
sweetly vindictive. In seventeen months 
of employment as a secretary in the 
Washington office of the Garsson muni- 
tions combine, Mrs. Eleanor Hall had 
been repeatedly mystified, dismayed, and 
angered by things she saw and heard and 
only dimly understood. 

Finally, her sensibilities outraged, she 
had quit her job. But her memory last 
week was still full of clamorous details, 
smacking of intrigue. Among them none 
was more puzzling than her employers’ 
frequent references to Rep. Andrew J. 
May, chairman of the House Military 
Affairs Committee, by the strange name 
of “Yankel.” 

Deftly last Wednesday, July 17, Mrs. 
Hall extracted the numerous details from 
her memory and spread them in fantastic 
array across the record of the Senate war 
investigating committee’s inquiry into the 
$78,000,000 Garsson profiteering scan- 
dal. The. experience was mutually en- 
lightening. Mrs. Hall learned what “Yank- 
el” meant, and the committee got a 
clearer picture of May’s connections with 
the Erie Basin Metal Products Co., the 
Batavia Metal Products Co., and a dozen 
other Garsson firms. 

Yankel Boodle: Mrs. Hall, a cool, 
smiling brunette, testified she went to 
work in the Washington headquarters of 
Joseph F. Freeman, representing the 
Garsson interests, in October 1943. She 
remained until March 1945, when her 
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Butler of the Na- 
tional Federation of 
Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s 
Clubs felt that de- 
feat of the proposed 
22nd amendment 
only “delayed jus- 
tice.” But Mrs. 
Thomas F. McAllis- 
ter, chairman of the 
Committee to De- 
feat the Unequal 
Rights Amendment, 
rejoiced: “Fifty years 
of labor legislation 
to meet the special 
needs of women in 
industry has been 
saved.” The New 
York Times said 
“even the devoted 
friends of the meas- 
ure admitted—even 
proclaim ed—that 
such an amendment 
would wipe’ out all 
legislation specifical- 








ly protecting wom- 
a then added 
with rare whimsey: 
“Motherhood cannot 
be amended, and we 
are glad the Senate 
didn't try.” 





Associated Press 
Death Stare: Jeanine DeWitt, 15-year-old high-school 
student, was driving with relatives outside Los Angeles last 
week when they were halted by an accident ahead. Looking 
at the wreckage, the girl saw her mother, Mrs. Vivian De- 
Witt, and her grandmother, Mrs. Eliza DeWitt, were dead. 
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Harris & Ewing 
Mrs. Hall tells on . . . May, embraced by Murray Garsson’s daughter, Mrs. Muriel Herman, as Mrs. Garsson smiles . . . 


husband, in service overseas, advised her 
by letter to resign. 

Her curiosity first was piqued by office 
procedure. There were many telephone 
calls but virtually no correspondence. 
One day, on instructions, she was listen- 
ing in when Freeman called E. M. Gla- 
zier, treasurer of a Garsson firm in Illinois. 
“What about that piece of paper?” Free- 
man asked. “What piece of paper?” 
Glazier answered. “You know what I 
mean,” said Freeman, “the $1,000 for 
Yankel.” Glazier promised to mail the 
check and was reprimanded by Freeman’ 
for the delay. 

Sen. James M. Mead, New York Demo- 
crat and committee chairman, interposed 
to ask Francis Flanagan, assistant com- 
mittee counsel, to define “Yankel.” The 
name, said Flanagan, is a Yiddish ex- 
pression for Jacob or Little Jack, some- 
times used in a derogatory sense like 
“rube.” 

Once, Mrs. Hall testified, Louis C. 
Sarelas, talkative $11,000-a-year office 
manager, showed her an envelope con- 
taining, he confided, $1,000 which was 
“going to the Hill.” Freeman picked up 
the envelope and made three phone calls, 
one of them to May. Shortly afterward 
he left, saying he was going to see May. 

Another time, the secretary continued, 
Freeman was called by May, who was 


Kentucky representative of the Garssons’ 





Cumberland Lumber Co., to which the 
Garsson munitions enterprises advanced 
$48,000 for lumber never delivered. They 
talked about lumber, and then May con- 
cluded gruffly: “What about that $3,- 
000?” Freerman assured him it would be 
coming along. 

Other details offered by Mrs. Hall: 
@ Freeman phoned May “practically 
every day,” even when May was out 
of town. 
@ May visited the office three times. He 
cautioned the staff to guard their phone 
conversations as their wires might be 
tapped. 
@ Sarelas, an ex-file clerk in the War 
Department, told her May had got him 
discharged from the Army after only six 
weeks’ service. 
@ Sarelas also told her that Albert W. 
Jacobson, $9,975-a-year contract-approv- 
ing legal adviser in the Chemical Warfare 
Service, was paid $20,000 a year by the 
Garssons. 


@ Jacobson himself visited Freeman’s of- . 


fice weekly but cautioned Mrs. Hall never 
to disclose to anyone that he came there 
and never to call him to the telephone. 
@ Freeman and Murray W. Garsson, 
one-time associate of the gangster Dutch 
Schultz, showered Christmas on 
Army officers’ wives in 1944, Mrs. Hall 
herself delivered a silver vanity set to 
the wife of Brig. Gen. Paul X. Eng- 
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lish, a Chemical Warfare division chief. 
@ Freeman dictated to her a list of Army 
officers who wanted promotions and a 
list of enlisted men who were averse to 


overseas duty and wanted transfers to [ 


bases nearer their homes. She was under 
the impression that “Congressman May 
was going to help out.” 

@ Sarelas told her that May had got 
General English transferred to Omaha 
“because he was not as cooperative as 
he should be.” Later the Freeman office 
was sony, because the general’s succes 
sor was even less cooperative. 

Of May, Mrs. Hall remarked: “I had 
the impression that he was sort of a 
guardian angel for the firms.” But her 
“most caustic comment was reserved fot 
her ex-employers. Informed by Mead of 
Sarelas’s testimony that she had quit be 
cause she was emotionally upset, Mrs. 
Hall retorted: “When you're working for 
a bunch of crooks, you get upset.” 

The Sensitive Soul: As the week 
opened, with May apparently determined 
not to testify if he could help it, the com- 
mittee concentrated on Garsson assocr 
ates with these results: 

Freeman: He saw or called May about 
six or eight times. May never called at 
his office. He acknowledged that Benja- 
min F, Fields, ex-convict, was a “very 
dear friend” but said he knew nothing 
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.. + Mrs. Herman snuggles up to General Porter . . . General English dances with Garsson’s daughter Natalie at her wedding 


of Fields’s alleged attempt to bribe to 
halt the inquiry. 

Allen B. Gellman, president of Erie 
Basin and board chairman of Batavia: 
He resented the implication that he was 
a “fly-by-night.” He respected Dr. Henry 


Garsson’s ability and insisted that had he’ 


known about Murray Garsson’s affairs he 
would “rather be dead” than have entered 
into association with him. 

Sarelas: May once called the office and 
asked for Freeman. Sarelas replied: “Joe 
Freeman is in New York making money 
for us.” May, he said, “chastised” him 
for the flippancy. “I got red all over,” 
Sarelas said, “I am a sensitive soul.” 

The Phone Book: Mrs. Jean Bates, 
a pretty redhead who succeeded Mrs. 

as Freeman’s secretary from April 
1945 until June 1946, testified she spent 
most of her time answering six telephones 
and making calls. May, she declared, 
called two or three times a week and was 
called even more frequently by Freeman 
or Murray Garsson. Office visitors includ- 
ed: Maj. Gen. Alden H. Waitte, current 
head of Chemical Warfare, and his pred- 
ecessor, Maj. Gen. William N. Porter. 

Mead’s questioning of Mrs. Bates pro- 
duced the names of other politicians who 
telephoned or were called: A Mrs. 
Chance in Senate Majority Leader Al- 
ben W. Barkley’s office; House Majority 
Leader John W. McCormack; Chairman 





Adolph J. Sabath of the House Rules 
Committee; Sen. Homer E. Capehart of 
Indiana; and former Rep. Samuel Dick- 
stein of New York, now a state judge. 

Unlike the elusive May, these men 
promptly appeared for explanations: 

Capehart: Murray Garsson visited him 
to discuss licenses for automatic phono- 
graphs. He had advised him to see his 
lawyer. 

Barkley: Mrs. Charles Chance, of his 
secretarial staff, used to call Freeman’s 
office to locate her husband, a frequent 
visitor there. 

McCormack: Mrs. 
been mistaken. 

Sabath: He sometimes played pinochle 
with Freeman and Murray Garsson when 
they couldn’t get a third hand. 

Dickstein (by telegraph): His con- 
tacts were purely social. 

Then, as May stil! played hide-and-go- 
seek, Mead signed a subpoena calling on 
the 71-year-old Kentuckian to testify on 
Tuesday, July 23. Meanwhile, The New 
York Daily News cast new light on May’s 
relations with the Garssons. Spread over 
five pages, the paper published a story 
and pictures of the wedding party of 
Murray Garsson’s daughter to Maj. Louis 
H. Klebenov in New York on Jan. 2, 
1944 (see page 54). Among those promi- 
nently present: May, Jacobson, and Gen- 
erals English, Porter, and Waitte. 


Bates must have 


May’s December? 


From the beginning he told himselt the 
job was only a stopgap. Teaching in the 
rural schools of Floyd and Magoffin 
Counties, Kentucky, might pores a 
woman or a less ambitious man. But 
Andrew Jackson May, nagged by re- 
spectable poverty from his birth on 
Beaver Creek in 1875, cherished visions 
of greater things for himself. 

His primary aim was to be a lawyer. 
Politics might follow, even a business 
career. So Jack May, as _ everybody 
called the husky young teacher with the 
dark, aquiline features and the piercing, 
deep-set black eyes, dreamed his splendid 
dreams through the isolation of one 
dreary classroom after another for five 
restive years. Then, having acquired a 
modest bankroll and a meager knowledge 
of law through diligent sparetime study, 
he entered Southern University Law 
School at Huntingdon, Tenn. In 1898, 
armed with his degree, he headed back 
home. The dream had begun to come 
true—though he couldn't then predict 
where it would take him by July 1946. 

Three-Decade Quest: Two impor- 
tant things happened to May in 1901: 
He married Julia Grace Mayo, and he 
was elected a Commonwealth district 
attorney, a post he held for eight years. 
But there was little to distinguish him 
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from other small-town lawyers, either 
physically or intellectually. Several times 
he sat as a Circuit Court judge by spe- 
cial appointment. His own practice was 
only mildly lucrative, but his income 
was aided in the years he was president 
of the Beaver Valley Coal Corp. 
Politically, he had little cause to re- 
joice. He was a Democrat in a nor- 
mally Republican district which habitu- 
ally from 1906 on sent to Congress the 
veteran John W. Langley. But a change 
came. Langley ran afoul of the Prohibi- 
tion laws and was convicted and sen- 
tenced to the Federal Penitentiary at 
Atlanta. Sentimentally or perversely, the 
voters reelected him as he awaited the 
outcome of an appeal. But Langley had 
to resign. Another man filled out the 
term, and as 1928 rolled around, May saw 
his chance. He ran against Langley’s 


wife, only to be flattened 

In 1930 he tried again. With the odds 
against him, he won by 3,038 votes. With 
good luck and judicious dispensing of 
patronage and other favors, May thought 


he could count on staying in Washington 
for the remainder of his days. 


The Eight-Termer: May was near- 
ing 56 when he took his seat in the House 
in 1931. His colleagues found him a 
headstrong, impulsive man, heavy-set, 
vigorous, a nonsmoker and a total ab- 
stainer, given to long working hours and 
an interest in the Baptist church. 


He was devoted to his family. His 
wife, until-her death in 1942, was htis sec- 
retary. She was succeeded by his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Olga Latta. He saw that his 
daughter-in-law, Mrs. Bess S$. May, was 
appointed postmistress in his home town 
of Prestonsburg. A sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Maude S. Mayo, currently is in charge of 
his Prestonsburg office. A nephew, Wil- 
liam May Jr., was at one time an official 
of the Federal Land Bank in Kentucky. 

Shortly after his arrival in Washing- 
ton, May found himself a member of the 
House Military Affairs Committee. In 
1938, through the tradition which makes 
seniority rather than ability the deciding 
factor, he became chairman. It was this 
influential position which led, indirectly, 
to his embarrassment last week. It also 
spotlighted, not necessarily favorably, 
some of his wartime utterances: 

@ In April 1942: “If Kimmel and Short 
are found guilty . . . there should be a 
shootin’ match.” 

@ Also in 1942 (when war production 
figures were highly secret): 4,000 mili- 
tary planes were being produced monthly. 
€ In July, 1942: The war will be over 
“probably in 1942 and unquestionably 
in 1943.” 

In the 1942 election, May barely nosed 
out his Republican opponent by 540 
votes. In 1944, riding high with Roose- 
velt, he won by 3,241. But his constit- 
uents, even more than the rest of the 
country, this week were awaiting his 
story of his relations with the Garssons 
before they decided whether to vote him 
a ninth term in 1946. 





Coffee Pot 


Photostatic copies of the $2,500 check 
tickled the imagination. It was signed by 
Eivind Anderson, Tacoma, Wash., con- 
tractor. It was dated May 17, 1941— 
shortly after Anderson won a $1,000,000 
Army contract for hospital construction 
at Fort Lewis, Wash. It was made out 
to and endorsed by Paul A. Olson, then 
secretary to Rep. John M. Coffee, left- 
wing Tacoma Democrat. The check be- 
came a political issue during this year’s 
contest for the Democratic mayoralty 
nomination in Tacoma, in which both 
Anderson and Olson were unsuccessful. 

When Sen. Owen Brewster, Maine Re- 
publican, announced last week that the 
Senate war investigating committee 
would ask Coffee to explain the check, 
explanations were given immediately: 
€ Anderson: “There was no evil purpose 
... L was merely trying to. . . remove 
handicaps as it was urgent to get some- 
thing done,” 


C Cafe The whole thing was “strictly 
politics”; the check was a “campaign 
contribution,” not an attempt to “influ- 
ence my work in Congress”; the Justice 
Department had given him and his ex- 
secretary “a clean bill of health”; Ander- 
son’s bid for the Fort Lewis job was 
“the low bid” and “all I did was hurry 
it up a little.” If Coffee had known 
Anderson was going to use the check 
politically, “I would have told him then 
what he could do with it.” As to why he 
hadn’t reported the check earlier, “It is 
common practice . . . not to report cam- 
paign contributions received 30 days 
after an election . . . Contributions of 
this kind are received by every member 
of the House and Senate.” 
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POLITICS: Wheeler’s Finale 


“The people of Montana have been 
very good to me, and I want to thank 
them from the bottom of my heart for 
their many kindnesses. I have served 








Acme 


Wheeler thanks the people—but Erickson wins the victory 


them to the best of my ability and have | 


nothing to regret.” 


Thus 64-year-old Burton K. Wheeler 


spoke his valedictory to the state which 
last week denied him the chance of run- 
ning for a fifth consecutive term in the 
United States Senate. Democratic pri- 
mary voters, rebuffing the man whose 
name had been Montana’s political syn- 
onym for more than two decades, instead 
chose for their Senatorial candidate 40- 
year-old Lief Erickson, ex-State Supreme 
Court judge. The popular vote, 48,000 to 
42,000, carried an extra stinger for Harry 
S. Truman: Only the week before the 
President had virtually endorsed Wheeler. 


Back to Butte: Wheeler began his 
political career as the darling of the liber- 
als; he ended it as their bitterest hate, 


Massachusetts-born, he had gone to Butte 


4() years ago when it was wild and woolly 
West; an unlucky encounter with gan. 
blers changed his plans to travel farther, 
He opened a law office there in 1905, 
Elected a state legislator five years later, 
he soon won miners, farmers, and railroad 
workers for his fearless opposition to the 
all-powerful Anaconda Copper Co. In 
later years, such supporters were to fall 


away when they wryly recalled his early 
boast: 


front pages of the corporation papers, you 
will know that I have sold out.” 


When he arrived in Washington in 1923 | 


under the egis of the late Tom Walsh, 
Wheeler was pro-union and anti-monop- 
oly. He helped break up the infamous 
Ohio gang of President Harding. He ran 
for Vice President on the 1924 Pro- 
gressive ticket with Fighting Bob La 
Follette. He crusaded for rural electrifi- 
cation, public power, and farm and rail- 
road reform. In those early days it hardly 
mattered that he was an isolationist; so 
were most liberals—then. 

A pioneer Roosevelt-for-President ad- 
vocate, Wheeler had his first major tangle 
with the late President over the court: 
packing scheme; his opposition helped 
defeat it. Later his feuds with the Presi- 
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“When you see my name on the | 
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dent over foreign affairs grew 
% to classic proportions. Liberal 
ler thought veered toward interven- 
ich tionism; Wheeler’s thought did 

* not. He became a chief spokes- 
man for the America Firsters and 





pri, = was often quoted by the Nazis. 
ose 7 On Capitol Hill, bluntly, 
vn- | adamantly, often violently, he 
ead | opposed repeal of the arms em- 
40- | hargo, the destroyers-for-bases 
me | deal, Lend-Lease, and selective 


service. In the passion of one 
) pre-Pearl Harbor speech, he 
the made his perhaps most famous 









Jer, utterance: The people, he de- 
his 4 clared, must not stand for “plow- 
ber- | ing under” American boys. 
ate. | __‘In Montana last week Wheel- 
utte er expected opposition in the 
lly 4 primary from the CIO Political 
am Action Committee and the Na- 
) ® . 
her, 4 tional Farmers Union, but he 
qs, counted on the rank-and-file rail- 
ater, maders and on farmers—his chief 
road im stength. However, the farm 
the jm vote was light and the railroad- 
In ers deserted him. That they 
fal] | should have done so despite 
early | Wheeler's continuing champion- 
: the ship of organized labor—as in his 
you {Votes against the Case bill and the draft- 
|} strikers proposals—put a good part of the 
1993) blame for his defeat on isolationism.* 
Jalsh, 
oe ) Unit Supremacy 
ls ii Georgia voters stated decisively last 
Pro- week that they did not want the red gal- 
b La luses of ex-Gov. Gene Talmadge back in 
ctrifi- their statehouse. In the Democratic prima- 
1 rail- ty Talmadge, the “white supremacy” can- 
ardly didate, polled 304,760 popular votes for 
st; $0 governor, 9,661 fewer than James V. 
Carmichael, 36-year-old B-29 manufac- 
it ad- turer and favorite of the progressive Gov. 
tangle Ellis Arnall. Talmadge’s total was 91,241 
court: less than that of his three opponents 
elped combined. Negroes and 18-year-olds, 
Presi- newly allowed to vote, swelled the anti- 






Talmadge totals. 

But whatever most Georgia voters felt 
about “Old Gene,” a political freak never- 
theless won him a fourth term. Alone 
among the 48 states, Georgia’s primary 
is decided by county-unit votes rather 
than by popular totals. This system, par- 
alleling the Electoral College for the 
Presidency,f gives six votes to populous 
counties, four to medium-sized ones, and 
two to small ones—regardless of the size 
of the popular pluralities. Thus Tal- 
madge won six unit votes from tiny 
Montgomery, Madison, and Lee counties 



















2015 popular votes to Carmichael’s 
1,090; Carmichael won six unit votes 
from Fulton County (Atlanta) even 













. *For an opinion, see Raymond Moley’s Perspec- 
tive, page 80. 


tIn 1876 Rutherford B. Hayes received 250,895 
ewer votes than Samuel Tilden but was declared b 
t ss to have won 185 electoral votes to 184. 

Welve years later Benjamin Harrison polled 100,476 
wer popular votes than Grover Cleveland but won 
tesidency on electoral votes, 233 to 168. 
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combined, which together gave him only 








International 
Talmadge: “White Supremacy” and the unit system 


though he carried it 53,882 to 19,521. By 
winning the rural counties while losing 
the cities, Talmadge amassed 242 unit 
votes out of 410 and, with them, four 
more years as governor. 

If Talmadge was chastened by the way 
he won, he gave’no sign, announcing: 
“The only thing wrong with Negroes in 
Georgia is that they have been listening to 
Communist doctrines from outside. We'll 
get along all right with the Negroes. Their 
best friends are the Southern white men 
and most of them know it.” Then the gov- 
ernor-to-be acclaimed his victory as “the 
best thing for the white men and the 
best thing for the Negroes.” 


534 Days to Go 


“I am without political experience and 
have no political ambitions.” 

If a less conventional way of entering 
politics existed, Roger D. Lapham hadn't 
heard about it in 1943 when he quit the 
$30,000-a-year chairmanship of the 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. and a 
War Labor Board membership to run for 
mayor of San Francisco at $10,000. 

But the ruddy-faced, white-haired Re- 
publican had often profited by doing the 
“wrong thing.” In 1936, he invaded a 
rally of 10,000 waterfront strikers led by 
Harry Bridges and turned their jeers to 
cheers with a blunt “boys-I-know-you’re- 
against-me-but” talk. In 1938, he formed 
a union of his own, the Employers’ Coun- 
cil, admitting: “We owe Bridges a debt of 
gratitude; he taught us how to organize.” 
The amateur golfer, poker player, and 
loud-tie fancier had something which ap- 
pealed to San Franciscans, who elected 
him mayor out of a field of twelve. But on 
the day he took office, Lapham cammit- 
ted a new political heresy by announ- 


cing: “I shall not run for mayor 
of San Francisco again.” 

The new mayor promptly put 
a special calendar on his desk to 
show the number of “days gone” 
and “days to go” in his 1,452-day 
term. A self-styled poor politi- 
cian, Lapham refused to run his 
city on a “cheap patronage 
basis,” merged San Francisco's 
Toonerville systems of cable and 
trolley cars despite six public 
mandates to the contrary, and 
took the risky political step of 
raising carfare. 

These actions enraged Henry 
F. Budde, ex-park commissioner 
and neighborhood “throwaway” 
publisher, who circulated peti- 
tions to recall the mayor from 
office. Lapham signed the pe- 
titions himself, hoping to hold 
the recall test simultaneously 
with the regular June 4 primary 
and thus save the city the 
$60,000 cost of a special elec- 
tion. He failed in this effort, 
however, and had to seek vindi- 
cation last week in a special 
recall election, San Francisco’s 
first. “I didn’t know I would 
have to run twice to fill out my one 
term,” Lapham gibed. On July 16, 
he won a 105,973-to-73,437 vote of con- 
fidence, then turned his calendar to 
“534 days to go.” 


oon 


SPIES: Red Acquittal 


The imposing Federal courthouse in 
Seattle, reinforced with seismic steel as a 
brace against earthquakes, seemed a suit- 
able backdrop for a spy trial which 
promised momentous revelations. The 
case had all the ingredients. A handsome 
80-year-old Russian naval lieutenant, 
member of the Soviet purchasing commis- 
sion, had been seized by the FBI in Port- 
land last March just as he was about to 
board a Russia-bound steamer (NEws- 
wEEK, April 8). The charges against 
Nicolai G. Redin were grave. He was 
accused of buying secret data on radar 
and fire-control equipment of the new 
destroyer tender U.S.S. Yellowstone. 

But the Redin affair fell flatter than a 
dud bomb last week. After a 22-day trial 
in which’a 69-year-old shipyard engineer, 
Herbert Kennedy, claimed Redin paid 
him $250 for secret information, a jury 
acquitted the Russian of espionage. It 
thus disregarded the prosecution’s warn- 
ing that such a verdict would “brand your 
FBI as perjurers.” 

The stocky defendant, who during the 
trial had blandly partaken of poker and 
cocktails with newsmen, rose to the oc- 
casion by shaking each juror’s hand and 
making a pretty speech. “Ladies and gen- 
tlemen,” he told them, “I'd like to thank 
you for this fair trial in these United 
States of America.” 

The end of the Redin case also washed 
up the troubles of Waldo Ruess, a 36- 
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year-old Californian employed as clerk in 
the American Embassy in Moscow. A 
month after Redin’s arrest, the Soviet 
government accused Ruess of “hooligan- 
ism”—an act his father in Los Angeles 
described as an attempt to kiss a Russian 
actress he was escorting home from a 
party. Forced to remain within embassy 
confines to avoid answering a Moscow 
police summons, Ruess was finally in- 
formed that the Soviet had dropped 
charges against him. He was permitted to 
leave Russia—by a strange coincidence, 
the very day Redin was freed. 


a 


SERVICES: Help Wanted 


The Army last week paradoxically had 

both too many and too few volunteers: 
@ Too many: Of 847,220 Army volun- 
teers since last fall, 140,000 or one-sixth 
have been Negroes. Because the Army 
wants to limit its Negro-white ratio to the 
one-to-ten civilian proportion, it halted 
Negro volunteering in all except 48 
specialist categories. 
@ Too few: Because the Army wants 
155,000 more men by March than it ex- 
pects to raise through enlistments, the 
current draft holiday was ended, effective 
in September. Scraping the barrel’s bot- 
tom for eligible 19- to 29-year-olds, Se- 
lective Service planned to get tougher 
than in wartime in three ways: (1) in- 
ducting college students before their 
current terms end, (2) reinducting veter- 
ans who did not serve overseas or six 
months at home, and (3) tightening the 
occupational deferment rule from “neces- 
sary to and regularly engaged in an 
activity in support of national health, 
safety, and interest” to “indispensable and 
irreplaceable to the national existence.” 





DEC. 7: Did and Didn't 


If the Congressional committee’s re- 
ports on the ten-month Pearl Harbor in- 
vestigation last week were shorter than 
“Forever Amber” or “Gone With the 
Wind,” they still equaled three average- 
length novels. Digested from a 10,000,- 
000-word record, the 492 pages and 
250,000 words of the buff-covered ma- 
jority report and the 79 pages and 45,000 
words of the white-covered minority 
report let the chips fall where they might. 

The majority report, approved by the 
six Democratic committeemen and Re- 
publican Representatives Frank B. Keefe 
(in part) and Bertrand W. Gearhart, 
came to these conclusions: 

@ The “ultimate responsibility” for the 
“unprovoked act of aggression” rests upon 
Japan. United States diplomatic policy 
provided “no justifiable provocation.” 

@ President Roosevelt and his State, 
War, and Navy Secretaries in no way 
“tricked, provoked, incited, cajoled, or 
coerced Japan into attacking this nation 
in order that a declaration of war might 
be more easily obtained from the Con- 
gress.” They “made every possible effort, 
without sacrificing our national honor 
and endangering our security, to avert 
war with Japan.” 

@ Admiral Husband E. Kimmel’s and 
Lt. Gen. Walter C. Short’s Hawaiian 
commands committed “errors of judg- 
ment and not derelictions of duty” in 
failing: (1) “to discharge their respon- 
sibilities” in the light of Washington’s 
warnings and intelligence; (2) “to in- 
tegrate and coordinate” and “to alert 
properly” their defense facilities; (3) 
“to effect liaison” for coordinating their 
operations and intelligence; (4) “to main- 
tain a more effective reconnaissance.” 














@ The War and Navy Departments’ In- 


telligence and War. Plans Divisions 
“failed to give careful and thoughtful con- 
sideration” to various decryptographed 
Japanese messages which suggested 
an imminent attack on Pearl Harbor. 
They failed to relay these messages to 
Kimmel and Short. They failed to warn 
Pacific commanders immediately when 
the famous fourteen-part Japanese in- 
tercept on Dec 6 and 7, 1941, suggested 
that “some Japanese military — action 
would very possibly occur somewhere 
at 1 p.m., Dec. 7.” The Army’s War 
Plans Division failed to overrule Short 
oon he alerted Hawaii against sabotage 
only. 

On the most bitterly contested issue 
during the 70-day Pearl Harbor hearings 
last winter, the majority report declared: 
“No genuine ‘winds’ message [to warm 
of a rupture between Japan and the 
United States] was received by the War 
or Navy Departments prior to the attack 
on Dec. 7, 1941 . . . Granting for pur- 
poses of discussion that a genuine execute 
message . . . was intercepted before Dec. 
7, we believe that such fact would have 
added nothing to what was _ already 
known concerning the critical character 
of our relations with the Empire of 
Japan.” 

Minority vs. F. D. R.: If the ma- 
jority’s findings concentrated the blame 
on the Hawaiian commanders and sec- 
ondarily on staff officers of the War and 
Navy Departments, the minority report 
of Republican Senators Homer Ferguson 
and Owen Brewster bluntly accused 
President Roosevelt of “failure to per- 
form the responsibilities indispensably 
essential to the defense of Pearl 


Harbor.” The senators also blamed five | 


of Mr. Roosevelt’s top subordinates 








International 
Ike Makes Strike: Vacationing in the Wisconsin woods, 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower and his four brothers found 
the fish biting and had some tall tales of those that got 








away. Ike shows the catch, then analyzes strategy with 
Milton (left) of Manhattan, Kans., Earl of Charleroi, Pa., 
Arthur of Kansas City,°Mo., and Edgar of Tacoma, Wash. 
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Pitch in, folks... Have a Coca-Cola 





... fun, friends and refreshment 


It’s a great time when the whole 
town turns out for a lawn social. 
Everybody arrives in high old 
spirits and all set to have a whirl 
at the food and games and 
bazaars. But best of all there’s 


fun and friendliness all ’round. 


Have a Coke says friend to neighbor, 
‘meaning Mighty glad you're here 
—and they enjoy the pause that - | Drink 
refreshes with ice-cold Coca-Cola. 


* * * 


“Coca-Cola’’ and its abbreviation ‘‘Coke’’ are the 


registered trade-marks which distinguish the 





product of Fhe Coca-Cola Company. 


COPYRIGHT 1946, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 






































Everybody 





Early or late, he’s a familiar 
figure to every policeman 
on the street—he’s the Doctor 
—he’s on an emergency call! 





e A Doctor’s life isn’t his own 
to live as he chooses. There 
are interrupted holidays and 


broken sleep. Emergencies re- 
quire his presence for long, 


where a pause and perhaps 


Then back to his job of serv- t 
ing the lives of others. i 


dere, MORE DOCTORS SMOKE CAMELS | 


so ‘THAN ANY OTHER CIGARETTE 


‘ 


The ‘’T-Zone’’—T for Taste and T for Throat 


HE MAKERS of Camels are naturally proud of the 

fact that, out of 113,597 doctors who were asked 
recently to name the cigarette they preferred to 
smoke, more doctors named Camel than any other 
» brand. This survey was nationwide, covered doctors 


The “T-Zone”’is your own 
proving ground for any 
cigarette. For only your 
taste and your throat can 
decide which cigarette 
tastes best to you...and 
how it affects your throat. 
On the basis of the experi- 
ence of many mil- ° 
lions of smokers, «= 
we believe Camels 
will suit your “T- / 
Zone” to a “T.” & 


ha ae Ostler 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co,, Winston-Salem, Nor thCarolina a Byes a y ObUCCOS 


/ in every branch of medicine—nose and throat spe- 
cialists too. Three nationally known independent re- 
search agencies made and vouch for the findings. 
Try Camels. See how your taste responds to 
Camel’s full flavor. See how your throat likes Camel’s 
cool mildness. That’s the “T-Zone” test (see left) 


knows him... 


vacations and nights of 4 


exacting hours... with some- 4 


the pleasure of a cigarette. ; 
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in 1941: Secretaa of War Henry L. Stim- 
son, Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox, 
Army Chief of Staff Gen. George C. 
Marshall, Chief of Naval Operations 
Admiral Harold R. Stark, and Army 
War Plans Chief Maj. Gen. Leonard 
T. Gerow. 

The gist of the Ferguson-Brewster 
case: the President and his assistants 
pursued “the tactics of waiting for the 
firing of ‘the first shot’ by the Japanese.” 
Their “knowledge of Japanese designs 
and intentions” led them, ten days be- 
fore Dec. 7, to consider a Japanese attack 
“a certainty.” Having reached this con- 
clusion, the President as Commander-in- 
Chief was obliged to instruct his War 
and Navy Secretaries “to make sure that 
the outpost commanders put their armed 
forces on an all-out alert for war.” Thus 
the President was “responsible for the 
failure” of his top Army and Navy leaders 
“in evaluating information and dispatch- 
ing clear and positive orders to the 
Hawaiian commanders as events indi- 
cated the growing imminence of war.” 

To President Truman’s contention last 
August that the “country is as much to 
blame as any individual” for Pearl Har- 
bor, Ferguson and Brewster replied: 
“How could the American people be 
responsible for the warlike operations 
conducted from Washington over which 
the people had no control and about 
which they were never informed? . . . 
A diplomacy which relies upon the 
enemy’s first overt act to insure effective 
popular support for the nation’s final 
war decision is both outmoded and 
dangerous in the atomic age.” 

Locking the Stable: The majority's 
recommendations for preventing another 
Pearl Harbor were not so controversial. 
They were. (1) “that immediate action 
be taken to insure that unity of command 
is imposed at all military and naval out- 
posts”; (2) “that there be a complete 
integration of Army and Navy intelli- 
gence agencies in order to avoid the 
pitfalls of divided responsibility which 
experience has made so abundantly ap- 
parent”; (3) “that effective steps be 
taken to insure that statutory or other 
restrictions do not operate to the benefit 
of an enemy . . . and to the handicap of 
our own intelligence agencies.” 

Then the majority report presented 25 
conclusions to the Army and Navy. Their 
crux: , 
€ “Perhaps the most signal shortcoming 
of administration, both at Washington 
and in Hawaii, was the failure to follow 
up orders and instructions to insure that 
they were carried out . . . The story of 
Admiral Kimmel’s administration . . . as 
well as General Short’s . . . is the epitome 
of worthy plans and purposes which 
were never implemented.” 
€ “Beyond serious question Army and 
Navy officials both in Hawaii and in 
Washington were beset by a lassitude 
born of twenty years of peace . . . The 
people are entitled to expect greater 
vigilance and alertness from their Army 
and Navy—whether in war or in peace.” 





WASHINGTON TIDES 











The Bomb-Test and Control 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


The second Bikini test is sched- 
uled to be held before this reaches 
print. Having experienced the first 
test, I venture to express two hopes: 

1—That official and unofficial ob- 
servers, including especially spot-news 
reporters for the press and radio, re- 
frain from jumping to conclusions, as 
many early reports on the 
first test did. The second 
test, an explosion a little be- 
low the water level, was 
planned as a carefully meas- 
ured experiment. The pub- 
lic should avoid hasty ver- 
dicts, even if some of the 
spot-news reporters don’t. 

2—That nobody anywhere 
will refer to the Bikini tests 
in such terms as “atomic di- 
plomacy.” They were not 
ordered for diplomatic or psychologi- 
cal effect. They were designed pri- 
marily for the limited practical pur- 
pose of ascertaining the effects of 
atomic explosions on naval vessels. 
Out of them will come changes in ship 
design and possibly in naval tactics. 

The Bikini explosions are yielding 
also an immense by-product of scien- 
tific and technical information. There 
are other by-products—such as the 
training, for the first test, of the nu- 
cleus of a long-range atomic bombard- 
ment unit in the Army Air Forces. 

But the by-products planned or 
foreseen did not include impressing 
other nations with the power of the 
atom bomb. The ruins and the dead 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki told a 
story which needed no embellishment. 
Anyone wishing to reemphasize the 
lessons of Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
would choose a target more vulnerable 
to shock and fire than a group of war 
vessels built to withstand punishment 
and deployed with the hope of regis- 
tering all degrees of damage from 
complete destruction to almost. no 
damage at all. 


If the Bikini tests have a diplo- 
matic by-product, it is the notice given 
that the American armed forces do not 
intend to ignore this most potent 
agency of destruction—that they want 
to find out how to use it most effec- 
tively and how to minimize its effects. 
According to one view, this is bad: If 
we don’t destroy our atomic stockpile, 
we should at least avoid giving any 
hint that we even contemplate the 
possibility that the atom bomb might 
be used again in war. 

The same question—the relationship 





of the military to atomic energy—has 
been raised (in different form) in the 
debate over national atomic-energy leg- 
islation. The House has amended the 
McMahon bill to give the military more 
of a voice than the Senate granted them. 

If we are justified in believing—as 
this commentator believes—that su- 
perior force in the hands of 
the United States and other 
democracies is good insur- 
ance of peace, we would be 
foolish to put aside or to 
neglect the most powerful 
weapon in our armory, be- 
fore international safeguards 
have been set up. 

We have taken the lead in 
proposing and urging a sys- 
tem of international control 
which should relieve the 
world of the fear of surprise attacks 
with atomic weapons. It is now for 
other nations to decide whether they 
want such a system of safeguards. Ef- 
fective control of atomic energy should 
be the opening wedge for the control 
of other devastating weapons and 
probably for reduction in armaments 
generally. Meanwhile, it is prudent— 
and almost certainly not disturbing to 
most of the nations of the. world—to 
proceed to test atomic weapons and 
their effects. 

The House amendments to the Mc- 
Mahon bill go too far. Some are defi- 
nitely bad. Indeed, the bill was good 
enough in the form in which it was ap- 
proved unanimously by the Special 
Senate Committee on Atomic Energy 
and by the Senate as a whole. But, 
with some slight revision in confer- 
ence, a few of the House amendments 
would improve it. While preserving 
civilian control, they would give the 
military a direct voice and the oppor- . 
tunity to educate themselves on 
atomic problems. The degree of mili- 
tary participation should be left to the 
discretion of the President and it 
should bé made plain that whether 
this association is temporary or perma- 
nent depends upon the acceptance by 
all nations of effective international 
controls. 





The argument that the American 
military should be divorced, at this 
stage, from atomic energy is as fal- 
lacious as the argument that they 
should be divorced from the airplane, 
TNT, the tank, the aircraft carrier, 
and radar. It is a variation of the paci- 
fist fallacy that the way to prevent war 
is for the United States to disarm. 
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Order in the House 


School is about to let out for Lewis 
Deschler after seven years without a 
real sabbatical. As parliamentarian of 
the House of Representatives, Deschler 
is responsible for the more or less order- 
ly conduct of its business while Congress 
is in session. It has been in session most 
of the time since war broke out in 
Europe in 1939, Now its mentor can bid 
his 435 obstreperous charges good-by for 
twenty-odd weeks if plans to adjourn 

‘ ’ 
until January don’t run afoul of some 
new national crisis. No teacher ever de- 
served a vacation more. Except that they 
don’t throw spit balls at each other, con- 

’ ’ 
gressmen don't behave very differently 
from small and naughty boys. 

When one gets to calling another 
names, Deschler patiently stage-whis- 
pers to Speaker Sam Rayburn or the 
member who happens to be presiding 
in Rayburn’s place: 

“The gentleman is out of order. The 
gentleman will proceed in order.” Ray- 
burn or his substitute then beats his 
gavel against the desk and shouts: 

“The gentleman is out of order. The 
gentleman will proceed in order.” 

The Speaker and senior members who 
most frequently spell him in the chair 
have become so accustomed to Desch- 
ler’s prompting that they sometimes re- 
peat his words, even his intonations, 
without bothering to take their minds 
off whatever they were thinking about 
and then have to confer with the parlia- 
mentarian to find out what they said. 
Deschler always explains in meticulous 
parliamentary language. 

“You called the gentleman to order,” 
he will say, “because he was calling 
into question the integrity of another 
member of the House.” Deschler never 
says, however much he might like to at 
times, “you told the bum to shut up 
for calling that other guy a crook.” 
There is always the danger that his 
phrases and instructions will be repeated 
verbatim. 

The Law Book Man: Deschler must 
remain on the alert at the presiding off- 
cer’s elbow almost every minute of every 
session lest some parliamentary tangle 
require his attention. This is the onerous 
part of his job—well worth his $10,000- 
a-year salary—but it is the simplest of his 
many duties. His more complicated work 
is done in the privacy of the Speaker’s 
office and committee rooms, where he 
draws upon his knowledge of the huge 
body of law, built up by 150 years of 
precedents, to tell leaders how they can 
do what they want to do. 

Since he advises both the Democratic 
majority leaders and their Republican 
minority opponents, he is often placed 
in the position of a man playing chess 
against himself. First he tells Rayburn 
how to do in proper parliamentary fash- 











International | 
Deschler, prompter for statesmen 


ion what the Administration wants done; 
then, if asked, he tells minority leader 
Joe Martin what his parliamentary rights 
will be when he undertakes to trip up 
the Speaker. It is a testimonial to Desch- 
ler’s discretion that, knowing the secrets 
of both sides, he still receives their con- 
fidences. 

Often Deschler’s rulings are matters of 
almost literally earth-shaking  conse- 
quence. When the British loan came to 
the House for approval, for instance, the 
question arose as to whether it would 
have to be referred to the unfriendly 
Ways and Means Committee or would 
go to the sympathetic Banking Commit- 
tee. Rayburn referred the matter to the 
Banking Committee. Although neither 
will now disclose what advice Deschler 
gave Rayburn on the subject, it is a safe 
guess that the Speaker was well armed 
with precedents justifying his reference, 
all thoroughly documented by Desch- 





Harris & Ewing 
First Canners: Mrs. James F. Byrnes, 
wife of the Secretary of State, and Mrs. 
Chester W. Nimitz, wife of the Fleet Ad- 
miral, canned peaches in Washington 
as their part in Food Preservation week. 


ler, The story of the British loan—and 
of economic history ‘over the next 50 
years-might have been quite different 
had the Ways and Means Committee 
taken charge of the measure. 


The Stop-Watch Boy: Deschler can 
always be overruled by a vote of the 
House itself, but he remembers only one 
such reversal in the eighteen years that 
he has held his job and he doesn’t recall 
the circumstances. He is only 41 years 
old now, yet he has already served as 
parliamentarian much longer than any of 
his predecessors, including the eminent 


authority Asher C. Hinds. 

He came to the job by accident, fresh 
out of Miami University at Oxford, Ohio, 
where he had used his 6 feet, 3 inches 
and 200-odd pounds pushing opposing 
tackles around the gridiron. A friend of 
his family in Chillicothe, his home town, 
knew Speaker Nicholas Longworth and 
recommended young Lewis for a job, 
Longworth employed him to hold a stop 
watch on speakers during periods of lim- 
ited debate in the House. Between clock 
watching, Deschler managed to master 
the eleven volumes of precedents that 
comprise House procedural law. 

So, when Lehr Fess, son of Sen. 
Simeon Fess of Ohio, quit as parliamen- 
tarian in 1928, Deschler got the job. 
He used to keep in trim at the House 
gymnasium, but recently his exercise has 
been confined to carrying around those 
eleven big volumes and his weight is 
up to 225 pounds. 


Pan 


Bear 


Senator Connally’s description | of 
Molotoff: He is like a man who hollers 
when he comes home and finds his din- 
ner is not ready but refuses to eat it 
when it’s set before him. 


ro 


The Face Is Familiar 


Self-possessed, affable, and in fine 
form, President Truman made it un- 
equivocably clear at his press conference 
last week that he was against renomina- 
tion of Rep. Roger C. Slaughter, the 
Democrat from his home Missouri 
county who has opposed Administration 
policies down the line. He was for 
Axtell, Slaughter’s opponent, the Presi- 
dent said. 

One reporter wanted to know if Mr. 
Truman was personally acquainted with 
his candidate. The President said he 
sure was. Yes indeed. He had known 
Axtell all his life. They were friends and 
neighbors from away back. Another cor- 
respondent, trying to save himself trou- 
ble, innocently asked Mr. Truman to 
supply the first name of his old neigh- 
bor. The President stared blankly, pushed 
papers around his desk, and tentatively 
tried out but discarded Emmett and 
Edwin. 

“Enos,” suggested Duke Shoop of The 
Kansas City Star. 

a Truman, blushing, nodded _hap- 
pily. 
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TROUBLE COMES 
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Mousa EXPENSES. . 
dwindling savings . . . loss of in- 
come—these are among the seri- 
ous results that follow most 
accidents. But they can be avoided 
with the right kind of accident 
insurance. 


Accident insurance is impera- 
tive for anyone who earns a living. 
So, if you do not enjoy an inde- 
pendent income, read what our 
Maximum Benefit Accident Policy 
offers for your protection, and 
that of your family: 


1—A weekly income while totally dis- 
abled up to 200 weeks —plus— 


2—A large cash settlement if permanently 
disabled beyond 200 weeks. 


3—Partial disability payments up to ~ 


52 weeks. 


4—Large sums for loss of limbs or sight. 


5—Fixed lump sums for fractures, dis- 
locations and other specified injuries, in 
addition to— 


6—Surgeons’ fees, hospital or sanatorium 
charges and nurses’ fees. 


7—In case of accident, the company will 
pay up to a stated amount, to place 
policyholder in the care of friends. 

The cost is less than you would 
expect for such complete protec- 
tion and is based upon the 


THE FIDELITY & CASUALTY 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


| Bemed M. Cbe : rk A. Cttensen 


pee it acid America Fore 


W / « INSURANCE GROUP » 





amount of the weekly income 
required —from $25.00 up. 


Dare you carry on, without 
this protection for you and your 
family? 


For further information, con- 
sult the nearest Fidelity & Casu- 
alty Company agent or write to 
us at 80 Maiden Lane, New York 
8, N. Y. 
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Streamlined and idea-planned to get action 
...that’s Household. It puts 2,000,000 women 
subscribers and their menfolk in a mood that 
gets results. They deluge Household with 
letters —deluge dealers with orders. Yes, 
Household’s thoroughly balanced editorial 
material and 150 workable ideas per issue 
make it tops for reader action in America’s } 
small city and town market. A market that 
supports 55% of all U.S. retailers. 


Thanks to its idea-planned contents, House- 
hold received 550,000 reader letters and 
requests last year...and one Household ad- 
vertiser got $9,000 in cash orders from a 
56 line advertisement! 


No wonder more and more alert advertisers 
are selling the small city and town market 
with Household. 
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COUNCIL: ‘Siam’s Question 


To the Secretary General of the United 
Nations... 
The Government af Siam, duly authorized 


by the National Assembly on the 17th June, 
1946... [brings] to the attention of the Se- 
curity Council, for consideration under the 
pertinent article of the Charter, those matters 
in dispute between the Republic of France 
and Kingdom of Siam which threaten the 
preservation of peace between the two coun- 
tries. 

The Government of Siam further agrees to 
accept any solution proposed by the Secur- 
ity Council in regard to immediate matters at 
issue, as well as in regard to all matters, ter- 
ritorial or otherwise, connected therewith. 

The Government of Siam now formally 
requests Your Excellency to place the dispute 
between France and Siam upon the agenda 
of the Security Council .. . 


Thus, on July 15, did Direk Jayanam, 
Siamese Foreign Minister, ask the UN to 
dispel what Siam considered an incipient 
threat to world peace. The Siamese 
grievances, already informally presented 
to Secretary General Trygve Lie (NEws- 
WEEK, June 10), involved a border dis- 
pute with France over 20,000 square 
miles of territory along the Mekong 
River, which separates Siam from French 
Indo-China. In 1941 the Vichy govern- 
ment, under pressure from Japan, ceded 


this jungle and farmland in the provinces 
of Jaos and Cambodia to the then pro- 


Japanese government of Siam, 
Ever since the fall of Vichy, France 


has been working to get the territory 


back to bolster its waning prestige in 
Indo-China. In addition, French forces 
have crossed the undefended Siamese 
border in pursuit of rebel Indo-Chinese 
who raided French outposts, then sought 
refuge in Siam. The Siamese call the 
French trespasses “aggression.” 

Both the United States and Great 
Britain had previously agreed to support 
the request of Siam, a nonmember na- 
tion, for a hearing in the UN. But France, 
as one of the Big Five, holds a veto 
power in the Security Council. If the 
dispute does reach the Council, the 
Bangkok government will have Maj. Gen. 
William Donovan, former head of the 
United States Office of Strategic Services, 
as its counsel. Donovan’s agents worked 
successfully with the Siamese under- 
ground during the war. He will defend 
Siam’s war reeord in the face of French 
sentiment against the ex-Japanese ally. 
Siam is still technically at war with 
France. 


J 


HEADQUARTERS: Dream 


The United Nations Headquarters 
Commission last week outlined specifica- 
tions for the ideal home of the world. 
It should be 7% square miles in area and 


British Combine 


“international gesture,” sent down two 
pairs of the 1%-inch wide, blue and 
white braces that New England farmers 


wear, The British knight was delighted, 


be within an hour and a half’s travel 
time from New York City. It should be 


attractive, “even scenic,” partly wooded, 
protected from the winter winds, cooled 
by breezes in summertime, and have a 
lake and a small airfield. 

While the nine-man commission toured 
more vacant areas in New York and 
Connecticut in an effort to find: its ideal, 
New York City decided to offer the UN 
the old World’s Fair site at Flushing 
Meadow Park as a permanent home. In 
September the General Assembly will 
meet there, while the Secretariat, will be 
housed temporarily about 10 miles away 
at Lake Success, Long Island. Under 
New York’s plan the city would make 
room on the old World’s Fair grounds 
for the Secretariat and the Security 
Council as well as the Assembly. 

Meanwhile, construction of 675 apart- 
ments for UN workers began this week 
in Jamaica, and boosters of the Queens 
Borough site predicted that the UN would 
accept it on the basis of “practical argu- 
ment.” But Flushing Meadow Park, still 
known to local residents as the “Corona 
Dump” from the days when it was a 
garbage-filled swamp, is less than 2 miles 
square, and more remote suburbanites 
describe it smugly as having “all the dis- 
advantages of the city and none of the 
advantages of the country.” 


Fletcher’s Stretchers: Sir Angus 
Fletcher, chief of the UN Headquarters © 
Commission, couldn’t find a pair of old- 
fashioned galluses that gave the “swing | 
shoulder” effect he wanted. Last week © 
a Shirley, Mass., manufacturer, as an — 
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Eric Johnson, of Ketchikan, Alaska, 
has a right to grin. Standing at the 
wheel of his salmon troller Hike II, 
he’s master of his destiny. A good 
boat — a good engine — fair wind and 
fish running. In his own words: 
“What else could a fisherman ask 
for?” 

The “Caterpillar” Diesel Marine 
Engine that powers Hike II is a 
favorite with the men who go to sea 
for fish. Along both coasts and on 
the Lakes many hundreds of staunch 
fishing craft rely on “Caterpillar” 
Diesels to take them out and bring 
them back in any weather. 


Tuna clippers out of California 


ports — Gulf shrimpers — Gloucester 


trawlers and Nova Scotia swordfish | 
boats — they one and all salute the 
rugged, faithful power-plants that 
“Caterpillar” builds. And the same 
opinion holds true among tug and 
work boat owners. 


“Caterpillar” Diesel Marine En- 
gines are safe and simple to operate 
—never temperamental—always ready 
to deliver their full rated horsepower 
on the shaft. They’re money-makers, 
too. Economical on fuel and low on 
maintenance costs, with thousands of 
extra work-hours built into them. — 


At sea or ashore, “Caterpillar” 
Diesel is another name for tough, 
dependable, profitable power. 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILL. 
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PARIS: Prettied Up for 


Gratified by the honor, but slightly 
appalled at the prospect, Paris prepared 
this week to greet close to 800 men and 
women who will represent the 21 Allied 
nations and their five former enemies at 
the Peace Conference. The fresh green 
and airy gaiety of spring which welcomed 
the Foreign Ministers Counci! had long 
passed and, with the “grande saison” at 
an end, the elegant ladies of high society 
had moved on to Deauville, the Céte 
dAzur, and other resort lands. The 
weather, after what the French called a 
“tropical heat wave,” reverted to un- 


predictable days that combined bright 
sun and gusty rain. But the parks were 
bright with geraniums, marguerites, zin- 
nias, and pansies. The shops continued to 
add to their stocks of glittering jewelry, 
handpainted scarves, leather bags and 
gloves, and the other artisan products for 
which Paris is famous. Fishermen sat 
patiently on the quays 6f the Seine, 
joined at the lunch hour by office girls 
tanning their stockingless legs. 

In the gray, weathered stone Palais du 
Luxembourg, where the Big Four for- 
eign ministers had argued themselves 
out before agreeing to call the confer- 
ence, their deputies put the finishing 
touches on the treaties for Italy, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, Hungary, and Finland. 
The French Government then trans- 
mitted the texts to the 21 nations. The 
Big Four had not reached agreement 


the Peace Conference 


on what was to be done with Austria, 
let alone Germany. Thus Paris would be 
host to an anomalous peace conference 
which would not even consider the fate 
of the major Axis enemy. 

On July 21 the texts of the five treaty 
drafts were disclosed. Highlights: 
@ Warmaking potentialities of the five 
were severely restricted. Italy was al- 
lowed the largest force: an army of 185,- 
000 plus 65,000 carabinieri, a navy of 
115,500 tons, and an air force of 350 
planes, only 200 of which could be com- 
bat types. Finland, with the smallest 





Associated Press 
Fireworks over Paris (on Bastille Day): Will they light the way to peace? 


force, would have an army of 34,000 and 
an air force of 60 planes with no bombers. 
@ The province of Petsamo in Northern 
Finland will go to Russia. Russia, in turn, 
will surrender the lease it obtained on the 
Hang6 Peninsula after the Russo-Finnish 
war of 1939-40. The Soviets, however, 
will maintain the right to build a naval 
base at Porkkalaudd. 

@ Over Russia’s dissent a clause de- 
manded by the Western Powers remained 
in the Rumanian treaty which requirés 
the state to restore all legal rights of 
United Nations nationals as they existed 
before the war. 

@ Still open to dispute at the peace con- 
ference was a clause requiring Hungary 
to pay $200,000,000 reparations to Rus- 
sia and $100,000,000 to Czechoslovakia 
and Yugoslavia. 

@ Italy faced the loss of all rights to 
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Albania, Ethiopia, its North African pos- 
sessions and all Oriental concessions. Five 
disputed areas on the Italo-French border, 


including Briga and Tenda, would go to 


France, which would be responsible for 
continuing to supply Italy with electrical 
power from these areas. Zara, a city on 
the Dalmatian Coast, would go to Yugo- 
slavia, as well as all disputed islands on 
the east coast of the Adriatic. 

To Parisians a peace conference was 
a peace conference, although some were 
distressed that so much society had 
left town—the French feel that a glitter- 
ing array of Paris chic is necessary if an 
affair is to be a success. Remodeling of 
the Luxembourg had begun on April | 
and was nearly finished last week as 
workmen erected indoor partitions and 
reinforced the outside east wall, which 
was discovered sinking into a German- 
built air-raid shelter. 

Inside the Salle des Séances—the old 
Senate chamber—everything was having 
a thorough cleaning, for there the dele- 
gates would sit. The cushions of the 314 
seats in the room looked the same as 
ever—the red velvet on one side for win- 
ter use, the vellow-brown imitation 
leather on the other for the summer. But 
les sales boches had ripped off the real 
morocco summer covers before they left. 

Room Service, Please: Paris, like 
San Francisco, London, and New York 
before it, already had overcrowded hotels 
and an acute shortage of apartments. In 
all, fifteen hotels will be used to house the 
delegations. As usual, the Russians were 
expected to produce the largest delega- 
tion—at least 300 (including those repre- 
senting White Russia and the Ukraine). 
Next would come Great Britain with 200 
and the United States with 150. France 
planned’ to have 26 (plus clerical assist- 
ance); China, 45; Brazil, 45; Yugoslavia, 
160; India, 12; Canada, 22; the Nether- 
lands, 15; Poland, 15; Czechoslovakia, 35; 
Belgium, 26; Ethiopia, 10; Norway, 15; 
Greece, 50; New Zealand, 10; South Afri- 
ca, 25; Australia, 22; Hungary, 40; Italy, 
30; Finland, 15; Rumania, 40; and Bul- 
garia, 60. But those figures were being 
revised upward daily. 

Some hotels had been a little reluctant 
at first to reserve space for the visiting 
diplomats, but threats of requisition 
brought them around quickly. - 

The Big Three drew the plums among 
the hotels, getting those they used during 
the Foreign Ministers Conference. The 
British will stay at the George V, with 
the overflow put up at two nearby small 
hotels, the Chambige and the West End, 
both linked by direct wires with the 
suites in the George V. The Russians will 
stay on at the Plaza-Athénée along with 
the White Russians, Ukrainians, and the 
top-ranking Yugoslavs. The  Plaza- 
Athénée was none too pleased at taking 
back the Yugoslavs, who, when they came 
to present their views on Trieste to the 
foreion ministers, offended the manage- 
ment by unconcernedly appearing in the 
dining room in shirtsleeves with their sus- 
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penders drooping. The Americans will 
return to the luxurious Meurice. 

The quiet, elegant Royal-Monceau on 
the Avenue Hoche was set aside for the 
Indians and an overflow of 150 Russians. 
The Crillon will take in the Canadians, 
Dutch, Poles, and Czechs. The Hun- 
garians and some of the lower-ranking 
Yugoslavs go into Claridge’s on the 
Champs-Elysées. Italy is quartered in the 
Brighton on the Rue de Rivoli, a few 
doors east of the Meurice. Belgium goes 
to the Ritz on the Place Vendéme. 

The Australians refused rooms at the 
Ritz, saying they were too democratic to 
stay there. They chose the Palais d’Orsay 
on the Left Bank, which they will share 
with the Bulgarians. Into the small but 
pleasant Louvois go the Ethiopians, Nor- 
wegians, and Finns. The Raphaél will 
take Greece; the Chateau Frontenac will 
take New Zealand and South Africa, and 
the Continental will take Rumania. In its 
conversations with the Quai d’Orsay 
about accommodations, the Rumanian 
Embassy in Paris referred to its country 
humbly but somewhat ambiguously as 
“one of the satellite nations.” 

Eat, Drink, Be Merry: Prices will 
range from 1,000 francs ($8.30) a room 
per day at the George V to 400 francs at 
the smaller hotels. But even the latter will 
be a heavy expense to little countries like 
Norway. In their own hotels and at some 
restaurants, delegates will be spared the 
62 per cent luxury tax on food. The 
French plan‘ to install another 





Conference, among them a Paris Munici- . 


pal Council lunch at which none of the 
Big Four turned up, the Quai d’Orsay 
is not planning ambitious entertainment. 
Only two big affairs are now scheduled. 
The first is a gala ballet performance at 
the Opera House to which 2,000 will 
be invited. 

The first row of boxes will be assigned 
to the most important delegations, the 
flag of each country draped on its box. 
Currently there is considerable anguish 
over planning the ballet program be- 
cause the opera ballet’s male star de- 
parted suddenly for Buenos Aires and has 
been replaced by a dancer who spent four 
years in a German prison and is therefore 
out of practice, much as he is to be ad- 
mired. At the intermission there will be 
a reception for about 250, at which the 
dancers will be presented to delegation 
heads. The opera evening will cost 
France 250,000 francs. 

The other big reception planned is to 
be held at Versailles on the last day of 
the conference, when the peace treaty 
with Italy will be signed. 

All the entertainment and privileges, 
however, will be offered only to dele- 
gates of the 21 nations. Representatives 
of former enemy states will not be in- 
vited to any official affairs, nor will their 
presence in Paris be even recognized 
officially. They have not been invited 
officially or even summoned to Paris for 
the conference. 


REICH: Union in the West 


Last week, when the Allied Control 
Council met in Berlin, Gen. Joseph T. 
McNarney reiterated the assertion made 
five days earlier in Washington by Secre- 
tary of State James F. Byrnes: The 
United States is ready to cooperate with 
any one or all three governments in es- 
sential administrative matters like finance, 
transportation, communications, indus- 
try, and foreign trade. “The United States 
does not intend . . . to divide Germany,” 
he said, “but rather to expedite its treat- 
ment as an economic unit.” 

Although it was addressed to all three 
other occupying powers, General MecNar- 
ney’s declaration was aimed at Russia and 
France. An agreement to amalgamate 
the American and British zones already 
had been reached. Lengthy negotiations 
for the adjustment of rules and regula- 
tions governing each zone had been con- 
cluded and the two zones are ready to 
begin operation as a single unit as soon as 
the official announcement is made. 
Neither Russia nor France, however, had 
acceded to previous American proposal 
for unification. 

But on June 22, the French, in a sur- 
prise move, incorporated 600 square 
miles of the Rhineland into the Saar 
territory, which France hopes to be able 
to annex. American observers expressed 
belief that this presaged a French move 
toward merger of the rest of France's 
occupation zone, with the piece 








restaurant in the Luxembourg 


of the ungettable Rhineland now 





Palace in place of or perhaps 
supplementing the buffet used 
by the foreign ministers, where 
apéritifs were sold for 30 francs, 
half the usual minimum price 
in Paris, and other liquor and 
sandwiches at correspondingly 
low prices. As before, the United 
States will supply whisky, for 
which it will be reimbursed by 
the French Foreign ministry. 
Thirteen French army officers, 
knowing two or more languages, 
have been assigned to serve as 
delegation liaison officers, offer- 
ing advice on everything from 
aspirin to protocol. Delegates 
will have guest cards for the 
Racing Club, the Union Inter- 
alliée, the Circle de ’Union, and 
the St. Cloud ‘and Morfontaine 
golf clubs. Members of the Cer- 
cle Feminin de Paris will shep- 
herd delegation wives. Because 
it would be too expensive, the 
Quai d’Orsay won't be able to 
continue its practice of paying 
for week ends at privately owned 
chateaux for the delegates. But 
the liaison officers will arrange 
meetings with prominent French 
who, ’ if they can afford it, are 
expected in turn to do their bit. 
The Uninvited: After the 
number of social delays and flops 
during the Foreign Ministers 











Associated Press 
Heave Ho! Bound for the London Zoo along with a 
cargo of other animals, this baby elephant is hoisted 
from the hold of a ship in Tilbury Docks, London. 


as its part of the Saar. 


os 


BERLIN: I Spy 


In Berlin on July 1, Warrant 
Officer Samuel L. Harrison and 
his wife, Helen, who had re- 
cently arrived from America, 
decided to buy a dog. They 
went to a German-owned jet 
shop some 500 yards inside the 
Russian zone. They didn’t come 
back. Three days later Capi. 
Harold Cobin and Lt. George 
Wyatt of the United States Army 
were left by their. jeep driver 
at a north Berlin railroad sta- 
tion, where they planned to take 





miles north of Berlin in the Rus- 
sian zone. They didn’t come 
back either. 

Thereupon Maj. Gen. Frank 
A. Keating, Military Governor 
of Berlin’s American zone, asked 
the Russians for an explanation. 
The Harrisons, said the Rus- 
sians, were being held as _hos- 
tages for two Soviet officers in 
American custody. But the Reds 
knew nothing of Wyatt and Co- 
bin. General Keating knew noth- 
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ing of American-held Russians. None- 
theless, the Russians returned the Har- 
risons after holding them fifteen days, 
and the Americans then released two 
civilian-clad Soviet officers and their 
chauffeur. Cobin and Wyatt have not 
yet been heard from. 

The following report from James P. 
O'Donnell, chief of NEwsweex’s Berlin 
bureau, tells for the first time the tale of 
the comic-opera intrigue behind last 
week's Berlin hostage swapping: 


Berlin is a happy hunting ground for 
spies, counterspies, and would-be spies. 
In this city of phony money, phony win- 
dow displays, and phony Allied harmony, 
we have a plethora of phony spies. And 
some not so phony. They prefer to be 
called operators, agents, sleuths, or 
counterintelligence men. Most of them 
are just plain garden-variety informers. 

When the Harrisons were missing for 
much longer than it usually takes to buy 
a Doberman pinscher, General Keating 
approached his colleague and opposite 
number, General Kotikoff: “How’s about 
springing my two Americans?” 

To which Kotikoff replied: “What two 
AmericansP—as if I didn’t know.” 

Keating: “The ones that went to see 
a lady about a dog.” 

Kotikoff: “Oh, those. Well, Comrade 
Keating, when are you Americans going 
to hand back our two NKVD-—pardon 
me, those two innocent, pleasure-loving 
Russian officers who were snatched in 
your sector on the night of June 14?” 

This was a poser for Comrade Keating. 
He knew very well we had done just 
that and with good reason. But he gave 
what is known as an official denial. 
Technically Berlin district troops had not 
picked them up. Operatives not under 
General Keating’s command had. The 
official denial ran somewhat as follows: 
“We didn’t pick up any of your NKVD 
spies. And besides, we haven’t got them 
in Berlin any more.” 

The Angel Rushes In: Kotikoff 
thereupon produced Russian operative 
No. 791. General Keating has trouble 
keeping these Russian spies straight. 
One he calls Dick Tracy, another Pinker- 
ton, and so forth. But this one resembled 
the wrestler known in the States as the 
Angel. The Angel was obviously not one 
of the spies who gets top-secret stuff 
by dating the frauleins who work at 
General Keating’s Berlin District Head- 
quarters. He is the one who is always 
getting picked up riding Berlin’s ele- 
vated: “There I was, quietly reading 
my Karlshorst racing form, when up 
jumped two American and British in- 
telligence officers and nabbed me.” 

According to the Angel, the Americans 
were holding twenty falsely accused 
Soviet citizens (official nomenclature 

Ils them “unidentified persons who 
speak fluent Russian”) at the Tempelhof 


Airdrome. Slavic General Kotikoff nodded ° 


a solemn affirmation. Irish General Keat- 
ing just smiled one of his broadest, Erin- 
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Trieste Ambush: On the night of July 16, Pfc. Walter Kugawa was driving 


Associated Press Radiophoto 


two other Americans along the Trieste-Gorizia highway. A hidden sniper killed him 
with what was thought to be a German Schmeisser machine pistol and wounded 
another American. The assailant was not caught. Two weeks ago Americans killed 
two Yugoslavs who crossed the line between the Venezia Giulia occupation zones. 





go-bragh smiles. He knew when we 
nabbed them that we didn’t incarcerate 
them there. “OK, Comrade Alex, let’s go 
to Tempelhof and take a look-see.” 
Kotikoff agreed. A five-car cavalcade 
with a Red Army motorcycle escort 
roared away from Russian headquarters 
on Luisenstrasse. Now it was General 
Keating’s turn to start wondering: 


“Mother of God, maybe we do have some - 


and nobody informed me.” But he didn’t 
worry half as much as Sergei, his White 
Russian interpreter, who kept moaning: 
“We're being kidnapped.” Sergei had 
more reason to be worried. He knew that 
a kidnapped American major general 
would have influence. But a White Rus- 
sian venturing too deep into the Soviet 
sector had no retread value. 

The cavalcade arrived at Tempelhof. 
Out jumped the Angel, scanning the 
scene with an experienced eye of one 
who had been there before. He had. 
Keating gave him the keys to every cell. 
The first key broke in the lock. “Hmmm,” 
muttered Kotikoff. “A likely story.” 

But the keys finally worked. The Angel 
cased the joint. It took an hour and a 
half. There were no Russian internees 
—not even a Russian DP. Kotikoff’s con- 
fidence began. shifting from the Angel 
to his great and good friend, Comrade 


Keating: “Strictly between major gen- 
erals, you're a pretty good scout—except 
for those official denials of yours. So 
I'll produce your two dog-loving Amer- 
icans. But give me a few days. You know 
what channels are.” 

Whereupon, General Keating managed 
to come across with the two NKVD 
agents which we never officially took. But 
the Tempelhof trip of the two “K’s” 
hasn't been equaled for fantasy since 
the days when Haroun al Rashid used 
to gumshoe around Baghdad. 

Deep thinkers may take a dim view 
of the whole performance. Most Berlin 
observers think it was hilarious but they 
also think it is time for the four occupying 
powers to stop this spying around and 
for Allies to begin acting like Allies. 


os 


POLAND: Hanged Hangman 


It was only 7 o'clock in the morning, 
but 15,000 persons had gathered in Cita- 
del Place in Poznan on Sunday, July 21. 
Weak-kneed and solemnly mumbling 
prayers, Arthur Greiser, prewar head of 
the Danzig Senate and later Nazi gau- 
leiter in Poland, was led before them by 
two policemen. The people watched in 
silent hate as a man in a black suit sprang 
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the gallows trap with white-gloved hands. 
The “hangman of the Polish people” then 
met the fate which he had meted out to 
thousands of his countrymen. 


os 


RUSSIA: Mission to Odessa 


Americans who dealt with Marshal 
Gregory K. Zhukoff respected him highly. 
His brilliant military achievements on the 
Eastern Front were matched by his diplo- 
matic talents when he sat on the Allied 
Control Council in Berlin. The Western 
Powers saw him as a bridge of communi- 
cations with the Kremlin. 

But late in March Generalissimo Stalin 
moved him back to Moscow, appointed 
him to the Soviet Supreme Presidium, 
and made him commander-in-chief of all 
Russian ground forces. Until last week 
the world heard nothing more of Zhu- 
koff. On July 17, however, the Moscow 
censorship passed an unconfirmed report 
that the marshal had been sent to Odessa, 
normally an unimportant post. 

Highly placed Russians do not shift 
jobs without good reason. But Russia 
admitted nothing and explained nothing. 
One possibility: Across the Black Sea 
from Odessa lies Turkey, already so jit- 
tery that the same day of the Zhukoff 
report President Ismet Inénii announced 
that the nation’s Army would be kept 
fully mobilized. Another possibility: ever 
since the liberation of the Ukraine, Odessa 
has been a trouble spot. Jews have been 
killed there in flare-ups of anti-Semitism, 
and Ukrainian nationalists have been 
strongly suspect since the city’s Commu- 
nist headquarters building was destroyed 
last December in a mysterious fire. A 
third: Zhukoff is in the doghouse. 


~~ 


YUGOSLAVIA: Firing Squad 


Gen. Draja Mikhailovich chain- 
smoked his cigarettes. He tried reading. 
Bored with biographies of the Russian 
warriors Suvoroff and Kutuzoff, he turned 
to the light French fiction of Guy de 
Maupassant. When this could not hold 
him, he began to rail against his jail- 
mates, telling his guard: “All of them 
should be hanged.” . 

Then, on July 17, the Yugoslav Gov- 
ernment announced: “Since the Pre- 
sidium of the Yugoslav Parliament re- 
jected the appeals of the accused men, 
all the death sentences have been carried 
out.” At dawn that day, less than 48 
hours after conviction of treason and 
collaboration with the Germans, the 
Chetnik leader and eight other former 
officials died before a firing squad. 

The government refused to reveal the 
site of the executions. “Reactionary 
groups” might dig up the corpses as they 
did that of Mussolini, an official spokes- 
man said. Unprompted, he volunteered 
what, even if true, were better left un- 
said: Mikhailovich died “the poorest of 
the lot and went to his death begging and 
moaning that his life be spared.” 


HUNGARY: Be Prepared 


Pressed by its Russian master, the 
Hungarian Government last week prom- 
ised meekly to disband its Boy Scout 
organization,® which the Soviet accused 
of indulging in “Fascist activities.” 


oo 


BRITAIN: Empty Breadbasket 


On July 21 the British ate rationed 
bread for the first time in history and they 
didn’t like it. They were not convinced 
that rationing was necessary and they 
were skeptical that it could work. 

Food Minister John Strachey had 
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tax their already hard-pressed accounting 
staffs and make rural deliveries impos- 
sible. And in Preston, Lancashire, a 66- 
year-old woman grocer committed suicide 
over the prospect. 

Three days before the deadline, the 
government was challefiged by the Con- 
servatives. Winston Churchill delighted a 
packed house of Commons with twenty 
minutes of Churchill at his best. He 


claimed the rationing plan was “panic- 
stricken in motive and futile in action.” 
But when Churchill’s motion for annul- 
ment was defeated by a vote of 305 to 
182, he joined John Strachey in asking 
the country to give bread rationing a rea- 
sonable try. As rationing began, only 
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waited until June 27 to announce his 
plan “to tide Britain over the danger 
period of the crop year.” Three weeks 
were the minimum needed to acquaint 
people with the complicated workings of 
the coupon book and its sliding scale of 
allotments (15 ounces daily for manual 
workers and slightly less for teen-agers 
and pregnant women; 9 ounces for nor- 
mal adults and down to 5 ounces for 
children under 5). 

Their pride stung because their advice 
was not asked by the Labor government, 
the bakers of England blew up. Most vo- 
cal was the Master Bakers’ Association, 
representing two-thirds of English bread 
establishments. At a mass meeting on 
July 17, the association openly defied the 
government and threatened that its mem- 
bers would sell bread without coupons. 
The bakers argued that rationing was 
unnecessary and unworkable, that they 
could save as much flour voluntarily, 
and that the coupon system would over- 





Germany because of their “iniernational’’ tenden- 
cies, 


“Well—there go your old girl friends” 


®*In 1933, the Nazis banned the Boy Scouts in 


Giles—London Daily Express 


North Ireland deliverymen failed to go 
along with the order. 


At midnight of July 20, after a Satur- . 


day of frantic bread buying, the govern- 
ment suddenly added to the housewife’s 
burden. It put breakfast cereals, cake 
mixtures, spaghetti, and like products on 
the ration list. 


Just in Case 


“Lest they be needed again,” Home 
Secretary James Chuter~Ede last week 
cautioned the British public to take care 
of their wartime gas masks, first issued 
(free of charge) during the Munich crisis 
of 1938. 


PALESTINE: Storm Warnings 


Jewish cafés, shops, and entertain- 
ment centers throughout Palestine were 
tightly shuttered for fifteen hours on 
July 17. In a self-imposed curfew, only 
a few Jews, workers in essential services, 


appeared on the streets of Jerusalem and 
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Haifa after 3 o'clock in the afternoon. 
The Holy Land’s 600,000 Jews were on 
a general strike against the British. 

The strike was called by the Vaad 
Leumi (Jewish National Council) in 
sympathy with 2,100 hunger strikers at 
the Rafa and Latrun detention camps. 
The inmates, many of them seized June 
99 in the roundup of alleged terrorists, 
claimed the British had failed to fulfill 
a promise to release them when they 
correctly identified themselves. The Rafa 
strikers went without food for 53 hours; 
those at Latrun, a few hours less. 

The night before the mass strike, thou- 
sands of posters had been plastered on 
the walls of the all-Jewish city of Tel 
Aviv. “The only possible unity is fighting 
unity,” one said. During the day mobile 
British patrols cruised the boulevards and 
crawled through the cobblestoned lanes 
of the native quarters of Jerusalem. On 
July 22, land mines planted in the base- 
ment of the King David Hotel, British 
Jerusalem headquarters, destroyed one 
entire wing of the building, killed a score 
or more, and wounded 140. 

All this was another manifestation of 
the bitter resentment at Britain’s failure 
to sanction immediate immigration into 
Palestine of 100,000 European Jews, as 
recommended more than two months 
ago by the Anglo-American Committee 
of Inquiry. In the face of such strong 
Jewish feeling, which threatens to erupt 
again into the violence which swept Pal- 
estine in June, British and American 
negotiators settled down behind closed 
doors in London on July 12 to consider 
means of aiding the remnants of 
Europe’s Jewry. 

The Hand of Arabia: By last week, 
however, the United States, not Britain, 
had become the principal target of Arab 
criticism. The Arabs considered President 
Truman their Public Enemy No. 1 be- 


cause of his quick, wholehearted ap-— 


proval of the Jewish immigration pro- 
posal. They called Mr. Truman a Jew, 
hung his picture upside down, and 
spread the word that he had “sold out 
for 4,000,000 votes.” A NEWSWEEK cor- 
respondent sent this outline of the Arabs’ 
policy: : 

The Arabs threaten to throw them- 
selves into the arms of the Russians if the 
100,000 Jews are let in. But privately 
they know that the Red Flag is a droop- 
ing threat: The Arab states fear Russian 
engulfment far more than they dislike 
the idea of more Jews in Palestine. Nev- 
ertheless, the conferees in London must 
fear the Arab’s first line of defense— 
war on the Jews. The British believe this 
to be no empty declaration. If that hap- 
pens, Britain would have to intervene 
with troops, and the resultant military 
Operations against the Arabs would cre- 
ate deep-seated antagonism and upset 
the delicate balance the British maintain 
in the Middle East. 

To support their threats, the Arabs 
point to: 

The Arab League of seven states— 
Egypt, with about 17,287,000 popula- 











Kimbrough Towers, a 96-family architectural concrete 
apartment building in Memphis, Tenn., was completed 
in 1939. It was designed for John F. Kimbrough, Jr., 
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realtor, by H. M. Burnham, architect, and H. B. Hulsey, 
associate architect; Gardner & Howe, structural engineers; 
S. & W. Construction Co., contractors (all of Memphis). 


Apartment Buildings of 
Architectural Concrete 


for fast, economical construction of 
housing facilities 


ONSTRUCTION of well-designed, 
C and soundly built apartment 
buildings, offers an economical way 
to provide adequate housing facili- 
ties without danger of creating 
future slum areas. 


Architectural concrete meets 
every essential requirement, in- 
cluding firesafety, attractive 
appearance and economy, for 
apartment buildings, hotels, schools 
or hospitals. 


This construction is economical 
because concrete combines both 


architectural and structural funec- 


tions in one firesafe material. 


The rugged strength and dura- 
bility of concrete buildings keep 
maintenance cost at a minimum, 
giving many years of service at 
consistently low annual cost. 


Experienced members of our 
technical staff are available to assist 
architects and engineers in obtain- 
ingmaximumstructural advantages 
of concrete for apartment buildings 
or any project involving the use of 
concrete. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 7e-63,33 West Grand Avenue, 


o 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the wel Ubpprete 
«« through scientific research and engineering field work 4g . 
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MORE PEOPLE BUY 
INSURANCE FROM 


NORTHWESTERN 
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OTHER MUTUAL FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
MAKE IT YOUR CHOICE, TOO 


MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 


ASK YOUR LOCAL AGENT 
FOR NORTHWESTERN PROTECTION 


or for further information write home office, 
Northwestern Mutual Insurance Building, 


Seattle 1, Washington. 
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CHAMBERLIN 
PLASTI-CALK 


For Offices, Factories, Stores, Homes 


Chamberlin Plasti-Calk Service seals cracks 
around windows and doors against summer rains 
and dust, and winter moisture and frost. Pays 
for itself in lower maintenance costs. Also keeps 
out wintry drafts and saves fuel. Finest quality 
calking materials and factory-trained workmen. 
Chamberlin weatherproofing service is nation- 
wide. 50 years’ quality reputation. 2-1/2 million 
satisfied customers. Mail coupon for free survey. 
No obligation. Get yours now! 


ved eing = FREE SURVEY-coi 
nsulation, Weather Chamberlin Branch (see phone book) 
Strips, Storm Sash, 


or mail coupon for free survey. No 


Screens obligation! Ask for yours now! 


| Chamberlin Company of America 
| 1315 LaBrosse St., Detroit 26, Mich. 


Please tell me about Chamberlin Services 


| for (type of building) 
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tion; Saudi Arabia, 5,250,000; Iraq, 
3,560,000; Yemen, 3,500,000; Syria, 
2,860,000; Lebanon, 1,100,000; and 


Trans-Jordan, 400,000. Thus, about 34,- 
000,000 Arabs as against 600,000 Jews. 
The Jews, however, are tightly knit and 
act cohesively. The Arab states, by con- 
trast, are far-flung and the people scat- 
tered. Many are nomads, only loosely 
tied to their rulers. 

@ The potential army the Arab states 
could send against Jewish Palestine. The 
Arabs are statistically formidable, but 
one Arab leader recently said: “If we 
only had a force of 5,000 well-armed, 
trained, and disciplined men!” The Jews, 











from France to Egypt, where he found 
sanctuary. He now lives like a tribal 
chieftain on the tribute of his followers, 
He was an Axis collaborator, but no for- 
eign currency—reichsmarks or rubles— 
shows in his ledgers, for he keeps no 
books, old or new. His green eyes and 
white-edged beard, his handsome figure, 
and his reputation for melodramatic 
escapes may still be used effectively to 
influence the Arab peoples. 

There are other Arabs, however, who 
are more important in the fight against 
Zionism. Ibn Saud has a devoted follow- 
ing as the patriarchal King of Saudi 
Arabia. King Farouk of Egypt is prob- 











Black Star 


* Acme 


Jews pray at the Wailing Wall but Azzam can’t see their cause 


on the other hand, have perhaps 60,000 
armed men in the Haganah and the ter- 
rorist Irgun Zvai Leumi and Sternist 
organizations. 

@ The money these states could raise 
to fight the Jews. But the Arab states 
are economically poor and they could not 
match the millions of dollars which con- 
tributors throughout the world would 
provide for the defense of Palestine’s 
Jews. . 

@ The Arab states’ control of oil fields 
and sovereignty over strategic air fields. 
The Arabs threaten to deprive Britain 
and the United States of these. 

But for all their threats, it is not the 
Arabs, but their adversaries, who carry 
the big stick. Many of them realize this. 
One of them put it this way: “If the 
British and the Americans line up against 
us, we cannot resist. We cannot make 
war on the two most powerful nations 
on earth.” 

The New Crusader: The most spec- 
tacular of the Arab leaders is Haj Amin 
e] Husseini, the so-called Grand Mufti 
of Jerusalem, who recently “escaped” 


ably the most influential Arab of all be- 
cause he heads the largest, strongest, and 
oldest of the Arab states. 


At the 26-year-old Monarch’s shoulder 
sits Abdul-Rahman Azzam, the Harty 
Hopkins of the Arab movement, the sec- 
retary general of the Arab League, which 
was born in March 1945. An implacable 
foe of Zionism, Azzam has Farouk’s ear. 
Azzam was born 53 years ago of a peas- 
ant family in Shoubak, a village about 
40 miles from Cairo. His diligence and 
ability led him through four years of 
medical study at the University of Lon- 
don. During that time he became an 
ardent proponent of an independent 
Egypt, an ideal culminating now in Brit- 
ish withdrawal from the Nile kingdom. 
Tall, thin, and fragile, Azzam lives in a 
middle-class Cairo apartment, wears wes- 
tern clothes, grows a sparse mustache, 
and looks gentle and tired. 

But Azzam’s views are far from gentle. 
“If the 100,000 Jews are admitted to 
Palestine,” he told Newsweek, “the 
Arabs in Palestine will arm and fight; 
indeed, they are doing so now. And no 
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power could prevent the Arab League 


@ from going to the help of their Palestine 
® brothers. 


“Truman may back the Jews for ten 


4 or twenty years, but not for centuries. 


The Jewish state could not exist except 


T under the protection of a great power. 
Ait would eventually face war with the 
T Arab states. Remember the Crusades: 
4 For 200 years the Crusaders fought with 
1} the whole of Europe back of them, but 
Tithe people of the land defeated them. 
10 the Jewish state would be the start 


of trouble, not the end of it.” 

The Arabs have proposed negotiations 
with the British for the creation of an 
Arab independent Palestine. If this effort 


‘TF fails, they intend to bring the issue be- 
‘TF fore the United Nations General Assem- 
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“Vbly in September. They will willingly 
} countenance no whittling down of their 
“4 numerical superiority by the admittance 
‘Fof more Jews. “If you Britishers and 
7} Americans want so much to help the dis- 
4 placed Jews,” they contend, “why don't 
} vou take them? There’s no reason we 
4 should have to bear the burden.” 


oor 


ITALY: Shadows of 1919 


For such elder statesmen as Vittorio 


4 Orlando and Francesco Nitti, the new 


4 republican Italy which had spurned their 


aT 


ema 


or 


1) Democratic Union party at the polls and 
Felected the Christian Democrats was 
7 full of disquieting echoes last week. In 
the troubled city of Trieste and on the 
M4 clisputed islands along the east coast of 


the Adriatic they saw old sores reopened 
and a familiar bitterness rekindled in the 
Italian people. , 
Nitti remembers the stormy days of 
his Premiership in late 1919, He remem- 
bers soaring prices, wages that did not 
rise to meet them, Communist-fomented 
riots, and finally strikes which paralyzed 
the nation, Neither has forgotten the 


} March on Rome, led by a heavy-joweled 


young man in a black shirt, which came 
on the heels of this bitterness and chaos. 
And the Italy of 1946 is beginning to 
7 ominous parallels to the Italy of 

Now, as then, Italians are jittery over 
the decisions of the peacemakers. Their 
new Catholic Christian Democratic gov- 
ermment is precariously balanced, op- 


| posed, as was the government of 1919, 


y a strong Communist bloc which 


"i threatens to transform the Cabinet into 


a leftist “popular front.” To complete the 


i gloomy picture, strikes and rioting are 
rattling the six-week-old Italian republic 
to its foundations. 


The epidemic of strikes began on 
uly 16, when 7,000 petroleum workers 
eft their jobs, bringing transportation 
hroughout the country to a standstill 
or lack of fuel, and threatening to halt 
the vital distribution of UNRRA supplies. 
he petroleum workers are seeking a 30 


@¢r cent increase in wages held down by 


Fremier Alcide De Gasperi’s anti-inflation 
Policy. Simultaneously in Turin a gen- 
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eral strike was called after the breakdown 
of negotiations to raise the® 2,000 lire 
“liberation” bonus to 10,000 lire. Work- 
ers, armed with automatic weapons, 
barricaded themselves in factories and 
held them against their owners. At Noci, 
in the Puglie district of Southern Italy, 
an angry crowd broke into a bakery and 
distributed free spaghetti. Riots spread to 
Sicily, where the Peasants Association de- 
manded better bread, higher wages, and 
a more equitable distribution of farm 
produce between peasants and owners. 

At Ruvo di Puglie and at San Severo, 
near Foggia, where two demonstrators 
were killed and fifteen seriously injured 
by grenade fragments, Communists 
battled with members: of the Fascist- 
tinged L’Uomo Qualunque party. A 
hundred thousand printshop workers 
struck, adding to national confusion by 
leaving the country virtually without 
newspapers for 24 hours. Riots threatened 
when soldiers seized oil refineries to 
save dwindling stores of gasoline. 

Describing the situation as “a national 
emergency, Premier De Gasperi called 
on the army, navy and carabinieri to act 
if necessary to halt the petroleum strike. 
With the support of his own party as 
well as the Socialists, he then ordered 
workers throughout the country to return 
to their jobs. But by the end of last 
week, except for the settlement of the 
general strike in Turin, De Gasperi’s 
efforts were unavailing. 
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FRANCE: Monsieur X’s Job 


Wanted: Volunteer to be Food Minister. 
Only serious candidates need apply. 


The Paris newspaper L’Epoque ran 
that announcement in a front-page box, 
and it had cause for its waggishness. Pre- 
mier Georges Bidault’s Cabinet still 
lacked a Food Minister and no one 
seemed to want the job. The post had 
proved the biggest political hoodoo in 
France. Since the liberation four men had 
tried it and failed. The paradox remained: 
France was on a meager, expensive diet 
while there was food enough for all. 

Bidault finally decided to fill the post 
of Monsieur X, as French newspapers 
had begun calling the non-existent Food 
Minister, with Yves Farge, a 44-year-old 
journalist and a Resistance organizer who 
went under the name of Gregoire. Farge, 
thickset and gray-haired, was at Bikini as 
an observer when his appointment was 
announced. One of the French news- 
papers, to whom the Food Ministry had 
become something of a joke, depicted 
him arriving with a pig under each arm. 
He didn’t bring the pigs, but he brought 
hope to a France tired of the black mar- 
ket and ready for reform. 

Farge’s admirers call him “dynamic” 
and “colorful.” His critics say he “struts 
too much in public.” But none could deny 
that he was a man of force—at least in 
words. As he settled down into his job 
last week he made news in France. He 


demanded the death penalty for black 
marketing. He appointed three person- 
able women of the Resistance as a “flying 
squad” to deal with illegal food opera- 
tions in the country at large and put an 
army plane at their disposal. (His critics 
considered this tactic somewhat unneces- 
sarily dramatic because black marketing 
goes on practically everywhere at any 
time.) He gave illegal restaurants eight 
days to clean house before he would “in- 
tervene.” And using vaguer terms, he 
promised a drastic reorganization of the 
food administration, a reshuffling of 
prices to meet the average budget, and 
forecast a rise in the national diet. 
Accustomed to ineffectual food minis- 
ters, France fixed its attention on Farge, 
and it looked as if things were definitely 
on the upgrade. The fall crop statistics 











International 


Monsieur X (Farge): Bikini to bread 


are promising. Six to seven million tons 
of wheat will be harvested, excluding the 
million or more tons the peasants will 
hoard for possible higher prices, black- 
market selling, and illegal feeding of 
their stock. Sugar production will rise 
from the 286,000 tons of 1945 to about 
650,000 tons. The year’s wine yield is 
expected to hit between 45,000,000 and 
50,000,000 hectoliters (one hectoliter 
equals 26.4 gallons). The wine ration will 
shortly be raised from 3 to 6 liters a 
month. Meat is already abundant in most 
parts of France, although the cities do 
not get it because of too low legal prices 
and distribution troubles. Vegetables are 
plentiful in agricultural areas, but they 
rot awaiting transportation to the cities. 
Only the milk and fat situation is basi- 
cally bad. 
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JAPAN: Mitsui Chop Suey 


To the outside world, the name “Mit. 
sui’ was almost synonymous with 
“Japan.” That more truth than accident 
accounted for the substitute became ap. 
parent last week. Japan had fallen in de. 
feat; now the three-century-old House of 
Mitsui, foremost of Japan’s five main 
Zaibatsu families, voted to dissolve itself 
because of the “recent trend of the world’s 
affairs.” The Family Council -of eleven, - 
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dictator of Mitsui lives both personal — 
and financial, abrogated its constitution, © 
For the first time since the seventeenth 

century, when one Mitsui tradesman 

pulled another out of debt, each branch * 
of the Mitsui family would be left to - 
fend for itself. 

Suspicious Occidentals scented a tax- | 
evasion scheme and Allied Headquarters | 
prepared to study carefully the break-up 
of the $1,500,000,000 financial empire 
before approving the move. A loyal Mit. |) 
sui man, Yuji Nagashima, director of the 
Family Council, observed ruefully: 
“People in Japan and all over the world 
think of Mitsui as some great, bad giant” 

Success Story: Like the emperor, the 
Mitsuis trace their ancestry back to the 
gods who founded Japan. It was a long 
step down from divinity for the Mitsui 
samurai who first decided to go into 
business. In the society of feudal Japan, 
merchants were underclassed only by 
butchers and undertakers. But the Mit | 
suis were. poor. “I shall brew sake [rice , 
wine] and shoyu [soy] sauce,” the samv- 
rai Sokubei Mitsui declared, “and we wil | 
prosper.” Sokubei brewed, and his ener 
getic wife opened a bar with a pawnshop 
conveniently next door. 

With the profits from this eminently 
successful enterprise, Sokubei’s youngest 
son, Hachirobei, opened a dry goods 
store in the capital at Yedo, now Tokyo. 
In a six-foot slab of keyaki wood, he 
carved out the famous Mitsui motto: 
“Cash payments and a single price.” | 
The policy was unique at the time in 
Japan but now prevails there, in cor 
trast with the rest of the Orient. It em } 
abled Hachirobei to undersell his com- | 
petitors. He also introduced advertising 
into Japanese commerce,’ and on rainy | 
days distributed oil-paper umbrellas en- } 
blazoned with the three-bar Mitsui crest. 

Before he died in 1694 Hachirobe j 
opened several branch shops and a bank 
He also formulated the principles by 
which the House of Mitsui lived and 
prospered for another two and a haf 
centuries: “The members of the Hous 
should deal with one another in clos 
friendship and with kindness . . . Thrit 
enriches the House, while luxury ruil 
a man. Practice the former, but avoil 
the latter . . . The lifework of a ma 
lasts as long as he lives. Therefore, 4 
not, without reason, seek the luxury a 
ease of retirement . . . He who does nd 
know, cannot lead. Make your sons begil 
with the mean tasks of the apprentice . «-] 
The essentials of a business enterprise 5 
to employ men of great abilities and talt 
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advantage of their special talents .. . 
You who have been born in the land of 
gods, worship your gods, revere your em- 
peror, love your country, and do your 
duty as subjects.” 


Following this sage advice, genera- 


tions of Mitsuis expanded into mining, 
lumber, silk, cotton, paper manufactur- 
ing, insurance, export trade, and ship- 
ping. On the side they cultivated finan- 
cial ministers and could always lend a 
government a few yen in a pinch. With 
the decline of Japan’s foreign trade in 
the 1930s, the Mitsuis depended more 
and more for profits on their heavy 
industries: steel, munitions, automobile, 
aircraft, and shipbuilding. Some of their 
best friends were in the army. 


House of Cards: “Like other well- 
established businessmen,” Baron Taka- 
kimi Mitsui, head of the main family, 
said after the war’s end, “we were ut- 
terly opposed to war. The House of Mit- 
sui had grown great in 300 years of 
peace.” Then he complained: “We were 
not consulted by the war lords. If they 
had given us an inkling of their plans, 
we could have saved costly months spent 
in reconversion.” 

This and other inefficiencies on the 
part of the military caused the fall of 
Mitsui and the Japan it stood for. The 
Allies sank virtually all of the vast Mitsui 
shipping fleet and bombed out many 
Mitsui factories. In November 1945 the 
occupation government froze the assets of 
Mitsui Honsha, the family holding com- 
pany which topped 89 subsidiary and 
some 900 associated Mitsui concerns. 
Corporation and war-profits taxes and 
reparations claims threatened what still 
considerable wealth remained. Perhaps 
the baron last week recalled another bit 
of Hachirobei’s advice: “The failure of 
many traders is due to the fact that thev 
becéme mixed up in government and 
politics.” 


Suppressed Desire 


Since the seventh century no woman 
has set foot on Omine San, a 6,169-foot 
mountain in Southern Honshu. At that 
time yellow-robed Buddhist priests staked 
out Omine (King Peak) as sacred terri- 
tory and built a temple on its top. As 
in other Buddhist mountain strongholds 
such as Fujiyama, animal meat and wom- 
en were taboo. (It was not until 1868 
that the first woman, the outdoor-type 
wife of a British diplomat, scaled Fuji’s 
12,467 feet. ) 

Last week twenty of Japan’s emanci- 
pated women determined to break the 
ban on Omine. They began the ascent ac- 
companied by three policemen. But the 
Priests intercepted the trespassers while 

ey were still 3 miles from the main 
temple on the summit. They claimed the 
women had desecrated holy soil. The 
women argued their newly won rights for 
two hours. Then they accepted the Bud- 
nhistic philosophy of renunciation. of de- 
sire and went home. The priests went 
ack to cultivating other-worldliness. 
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Along the Unknown Asiatic Frontier 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


The segment of the whole ter- 
restrial globe about which we in the 
West undoubtedly are the most igno- 
rant is the sweep of desert, grasslands, 
and mountain ranges which lies be- 
tween China and the Soviet Union. 
The number of Westerners who have 
penetrated Outer Mongolia is small; 
even smaller is the number 


recently been traveling through the 
country, reports that the atmosphere 
there definitely is one of a tug of war, 
growing in intensity, between Russia - 
and China, in which these border lands 
have a vital part. This view reflects 
the increasing conviction of observ- 
ers in China that a civil war will de- 
stroy the Sino-Soviet treaty 





to have seen Sinkiang. 

These almost unknown 
lands, however, are links, 
and in a great number of 
ways key links, in the great 
Asiatic frontier which runs 
from Korea through Man- 
churia down to Afghanistan 
and Iran. This is a chain 
of buffer states comparable 
in importance to the Eu- 
ropean tier of buffers in the 
Balkans and the Danube Valley. 

Obviously, the approach of civil war 
in China on a serious scale enhances 
the significance of this Asiatic fron- 
tier. We are apt to wake some morning 
to find the state of mind—and of arms 
—in the Mongolian People’s Republic 
as pertinent as the situation in Poland 
or Rumania. For the peoples of these 
border lands are going through a 
phase of rapid political education, and 
that is always an explosive force in 
people with long histories of oppres- 
sion and ignorance. 





Outwardly everything is correct 
between China and Russia on this fron- 
tier, and both have been scrupulous in 
their dealings with Outer Mongolia 
and Sinkiang. Outer Mongolia, which 
had been for generations under nomi- 
nal Chinese sovereignty, was recog- 
nized as an independent republic, 
subject to a popular plebiscite, by the 


- Sino-Soviet Treaty of August 1945. 


The plebiscite favored independence, 
and Chiang Kai-shek recognized the 
new nation on Jan. 5, 1946. The re- 
public’s application for membership in 
the United Nations has been made. 

Subsequently—on last June 28—the 
Chinese Central Government an- 
nounced that it had granted Sinkiang 
autonomy, including the right to main- 
tain an army of six regiments, freedom 
of domestic and foreign trade, and 
freedom of speech, religion, and as- 
sembly. 

To this point, the picture has the 
pleasant air of a general extension of 
freedoms. That, however, is not the way 
these developments are seen currently 
in China. Newsweex’s Shanghai cor- 
respondent, Robert Shaplen, who has 





and bring Russia’s power 
into more active play than it 4 
has been given in the pres- 
ent “you lay off me and I'll 
lay off you” phase of scru- 
pulous treaty observance. 

The strength of Russia’s 
position in both these re- 
gions is recognized. For Sin- 
kiang, a spur of the Turksib 
railway has been extended 
from Alma-Ata to the Sin- 
kiang border. It is the only rail outlet 
for the region’s trade. And the Mo- 
hammedans of Soviet Kazakstan are 
increasing their bond with their co- 
religionists, the Sinkiang Kazaks—the 
strongest armed group in the country’s 
mixture of peoples. 

As for the Mongolian Republic, its 
ties with Moscow have been strong for 
twenty years. Apparently, too, its 
training in political tactics as well as 
political philosophy has been strongly 
influenced by Russia. A Soviet journal- 
ist, M. Markoff, who was there at the 
time of the plebiscite last year, re- 
ported the voting was so well organ- 
ized “20,000 of the fleetest horses 
were employed” to bring the results 
from distant camps, and: “They were 
bringing proud news: not a single 
vote was cast against the independence 
of the Mongolian People’s Republic.” 

Owen Lattimore, the leading Ameri- 
can authority on Mongolia, wrote in 
the Foreign Affairs Quarterly for July 
that the people of the republic, while 
approaching their problems as Mon- 
gols rather than imitators of Moscow, 
“appeal for intellectual and_philo- 
sophical sanction to the Marxist clas- 
sics, not to the classics of either Orien- 
tal or Western democratic political 
philosophy.” He added: “Comparable 
tendencies appear to be more evident 
among the Chinese Communists than 
anywhere else in the world.” 





Mr. Lattimore’s is an informed 
study of the phenomenon of a nomad 
nation turned Marxist, and not a jour- 
nalistic prediction. But the implica- 
tions of this affinity, and of the mutual 
affinity of the two for Russia, is obvious 
enough in case of civil war in China. 
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1 Accounting 


By reproducing records photographically... 
automatically... Recordak improves existing 
accounting methods, points the way to new 
and more efficient systems. 
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2 Transferring Information 


By making it unnecessary to transfer data la- 
boriously from one record to another... elimi- 
nating transcription errors... Recordak brings 
new speed and accuracy to this procedure. 
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3 Record-Keeping 


By condensing files into 2% of their former 
space... making them easy to refer to for 
checking or copying... Recordak simplifies 
and speeds record-keeping. 
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Tn accounting, it’s usually the complexity of 
the system that keeps output low, costs high... 


Through the application of Recordak micro- 
filming, you can either “screen out” these com- 
plexities...or develop new systems that will be the 
last word in simplicity, efficiency, and economy. 


In transferring information, it’s the laborious 
copying that slows things down... 
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euracy to this opera tion: reproducing documents 
automatically. ..as fast as they are fed into the 
machine...costs only a fraction of a cent per item. 


In record-keeping, it’s the sheer bulk of ac- 
cumulated records that “eats up” valuable space 


and complicates filing systems... 


Recordak microfilming does away with 98% 
of this bulk . . . gives clerks a fingertip film 
file that makes records instantly available for 
reference or copying. 


For a closer, longer “look” at this surprisingly 
low-cost machine . . . at the success it has had in 
simplifying these three basic business operations 
for many leading companies . . . write for the new, 
free book —“'50 Billion Records Can’t Be Wrong.” 
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350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y: 
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Recordak Corporation 


350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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—“50 Billion Records Can’t Be Wrong.” 
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START SAVING NOW 


FoR YOUR 
FUTURE IN 


You’ve dreamed of some 
day living in the land of sun- 


shine—of “a little white cot- 
tage on a California hill’— 
and here is something you can 


do about making that dream 
a reality. 

Start a California savings 
account with Standard Feder- 


al Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion. This time-tested, pro- 


gressive organization offers 
2%% earnings, and Federal 


Insurance up to $5,000. 


? 


Tie your future with Cali- 
fornia’s phenomenal growth, 


starting with as little as one 
hundred dollars. Add to it 


regularly through Standard 


Federal’s convenient “Save 
by Mail” plan, and you can 
soon have that dream home 


in California! 


For complete information 


and your courtesy copy of 
“California, Here I Come,” 
picturing your future in this 
beautiful Southland, write to: 





Standard Federal Savings 
and Loan Association 
°735 South Olive Street, 


Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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if You wear FALSE TEETH 


.THEN YOU NEED 
EZO DENTAL CUSHIONS 


FOR GREATER EATING COMFORT 
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For UPPER 
PLATE USERS 


ASK FOR UPPER OR LOWER IN ORDERING - 
SEND 50c FOR 10 LOWERS 
SEND 50c FOR 8 UPPERS 
(No Stamps Please) 
‘MINIMUM ORDER OF EITHER KIND 50¢ 
EZO PRODUCTS CO. 
Box No. 9306, Dept, (94,Phila. 39, Pa. 
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SPIES: Red Circles 


The most carefully guarded man in 
Canada today is no high government of- 
ficial, no visiting celebrity. He is Igor 
Gouzenko, a former cipher clerk at the 
Russian Embassy in Ottawa. Twice the 
Soviets demanded Gouzenko’s extradition 


as a “capital criminal” accused of having 
stolen embassy funds. Both times the 


Dominion Government refused. 
Last week, after pondering 1,800,000 


words of testimony from 116 witnesses, 
Justices Robert Taschereau and R. L, 


Kellock of the Supreme Court, who acted 
as a royal commission investigating Rus- 
sian espionage activities in Canada, is- 
sued a 733-page fourth and final report. 
By fleeing the Russian Embassy with im- 
portant documents and information last 
September, Gouzenko, they said, “has 
rendered great service to the people of 
this country and thereby has placed Can- 
ada in his debt.” 

Canada was by no means the only 
power interested in the commission’s find- 
ings. Interest sharpened in Washington 
and London at news that samples of 


U-235 and 233, basic ingredients of the 
atom bomb, had been turned over to So- 
viet snoopers by the now-convicted Dr, 
Alan Nunn May, and rested securely in 
Moscow. There, too, reposed wiring de- 
tails of the V.T. proximity artillery fuse 
(though these presumably are not of 
major importance, since V.T. airbursts 
were used against German infantry as 
long ago as the Battle of the Bulge). 
The report also blew the whistle on a 
strange person who called himself Ignacy 
Witzcak. Armed with an illegally re- 
newed Canadian passport, “Witzcak” re- 


“entered the United States in the early fall 


of 1945. He made his way to the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, which had 
granted him a social. sciences degree in 
1942. There a checkup last week re- 
vealed the mystery man had entered the 
States from Boulogne, France, in 1938 on 
a passport originally held by a Canadian 


‘volunteer in the Spanish civil war. 


‘ According to testimony, Moscow 
beefed and balked at the $5,000 price 
asked by a Russian agent for the job of 
renewing the Witzcak passport but final- 
ly shelled out $3,000. In any case it was 
money poorly spent; “Witzcak” disap- 
peared from the Los Angeles area in No- 
vember 1945, when Canadian investiga- 
tors began making things hot for the 
Ottawa mob. 

There were other revelations as Jus- 
tices Taschereau and Kellock turned over 
the dank foundation stones of Russia-in- 
Canada and inspected the strange fauna 
underneath: 

@ Soviet Ambassador Georges Zaroubin 
was specifically cleared of any charges of 
improper activity. According to the re- 
port, the embassy was split into entirely 








Acme 
Academic question: Where’s ‘Witzcak’? 


independent autonomous Civisions—legiti- 
mate and dirty-work-at-the-crossroads. 


This neatly placed Zaroubin in the anom- 


alous position of the pianist who plays 
downstairs in a house of ill repute but 
stoutly maintains he doesn’t know what’s 
going on above the first floor. However, 
at least seventeen of his Russian Embassy 
staff allegedly knew plenty. Prime Min- 
ister Mackenzie King told Parliament last 
week that of the accused seventeen, 


‘eleven had left before publication of the 


commission’s findings..The others, also 
recalled by the Soviet Government, were 
packing frenziedly. 

@ Espionage rings encircling the embassy 
numbered at least four: military, naval, 
political, and NKVD (secret police, for- 
merly OGPU). On occasion these got in 
each other’s way. Col. Nikolai Zabotin, 
head of the military section, once com- 
plained bitterly about the “hooligan 
work” of two NKVD cloak-and-dagger- 
ites who blithely asked for radar data at 
the patent office and were promptly ar- 
rested for their pains. It took cables from 
Moscow to keep the rival rings of peepers 
from tripping over one another. 

@ The report charged that no fewer than 
fourteen Canadians “in positions of trust” 
were members of the now-absent Colonel 
Zabotin’s organization alone. Nine more 
private citizens, including the missing 
Sam Carr and the convicted M.P., Fred 
Rose, were accused of contact and or- 
ganizing work. 

@ The commissioners warned that “there 
exists in Canada a fifth column,” and im- 
plied that most of its members probably 
were still at large. “Without documents 
such as Gouzenko placed before us we 
cannot identify any non-Russian members 
of the other rings.” 
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MYSTERY: Evil Valley 


In 1904 two brothers named MacLeod 
trekked into the desolate canyon-split 
Nahanni country east of the boundary of 
the Yukon Territory and west of the Mac- 
kenzie River. They sought a fabulously 
rich gold deposit—a legendary lost mine. 
Mysterious death overtook them; headless 
corpses were all that searchers who went 
after them ever found. 


Despite the MacLeods’ fate, tales of . 


the Upper Nahanni River Valley lured 
other reckless prospectors. Reports of bad 
Indians in the region failed to halt the 


hardy and greedy. Trading-post natives 
refused to take white men into the coun- 


try, but the whites went in alone. One 
male gold seeker lost his life in 1917, a 


woman named Annie Laferte in 1926, an- 
other man in 1928, three the following 


year, another in 1982, two others in 19386. 
Records of the Royal Canadian Mounted 


Police listed a twelfth victim as “un- 
identified.” 

Last year 41-year-old -Ernest Savard, 
a tough, swarthy prospector with a wide- 


spread Northwest Territories reputation 
for fearing neither God, devil, nor Moun- 


tie, defied the legend of the valley of dead 
men. Flashing rich ore samples which he 
said he had found in the Nahanni district 
earlier, he scoffed at police who warned 
him against the dangers of the region. 
And, possibly believing yarns of a tropical 
vale somewhere in the frozen waste, he 
traveled light. 

Savard reappeared at Christmas. He 
bought supplies from a trading post at 
the mouth of the South Nahanni River, 
then whipped up his dog team, and 
headed out to the north. Then he, too, 
disappeared. 

At Fort St. John, B.C., several hun- 
dred miles south, word arrived that police 
had listed Ernest Savard as the thirteenth 
victim of the Nahanni death trap. Local 
Indians advanced the sole theory on his 
disappearance. They put it down to 
“evil spirits.” 


Newsweek Map by Frank Nigra 
Nahanni country—X marks the spot 
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Delco is America's foremost 
original-equipment battery 


—used to equip more new 
cars sold since 1935 than 
any other make of battery. 
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A SPECIAL 
PREPARATION 
FOR SHAVING 

* 


For the | man in 7 
who shaves daily 
* 


NO BRUSH 


Modern life demands at least 1 man in 7 shave 
every day—yet daily shaving often causes 
razor scrape, irritation. To help men solve 
this problem, we perfected Glider, a rich sooth- 
ing cream. Glider protects your face. It enables 
the razor’s sharp edge to glide over your skin, 
cutting whiskers close and clean without scrap- 
ing or irritating. It’s quick and easy to use. 
Needs no brush—not sticky,or greasy. 
SEND FOR GUEST-SIZE TUBE 

Get Glider at your regular dealer’s. Or send 
us your name and address with 10¢—and 
we'll mail you a full three weeks’ supply. The 
J. B. Williams Co., Dept. NW -3,Glastonbury, 
Conn., U.S.A. (Canada: Ville La Salle, Que.) 
Offer good in U.S.A. and Canada only. 
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LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 48th ST., N.Y.C. 17 
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BOLIVIA: The Lamppost 


The turbulent two-and-a-half-year 
reign of President Gualberto, Villarroel of 
Bolivia ended last week in blood and bul- 
lets. Villarroel had come to power in De- 
cember 1948 through revolution. He went 
out the same way. President Enrique 
Pefiaranda, ousted by Villarroel, had 
watched the establishment of the Villar- 
roel regime from a safe vantage place in 
exile. As a new provisional government 
was formed on July 21, Villarroel’s battered 
body swung from a La Paz lamppost. 

Villarroel had been under attack from 
the start of his regime. The United States 
charged that the Argentine colonels had 
helped put him in power. All the demo- 
cratic political parties of Bolivia fought 
him. Discontent increased with scarcities 
and the soaring cost of living, as, the 
President proved unable to fulfill his 
promises of better times. He was backed 
only by the army and the nationalistic, 
sometimes called Fascist, Movimiento 
Nacionalista Revolucionario (MNR). 

Guns From the Arsenals: Twice 
during the past twelve weeks Villarroel 
had crushed revolt attempts. The third 
and successful revolution really began on 
July 9, when students joined a strike of 
teachers and began demonstrating in the 
streets. More demonstrations and bloody 


clashes between students and police fol- 


lowed. The pre-revolt reached a climax 
on July 19, when bullets spattered around 
Villarroel’s head and wounded several of 
the men standing with him while he ad- 
dressed a demonstrating crowd from the 
balcony of the government palace. The 
next day the revolt seemed to be petering 
out, as the President gave ground by 
throwing out his MNR ministers and 
setting up an all-military Cabinet. La Paz 


_Was quiet on Saturday night. 


Then, at 10 a.m. on Sunday, a clandes- 
tine radio calling itself “Liberty” began 
broadcasting instructions to the rebels. 
Thousands of persons, some of them 
armed, swarmed through the city. Fight- 
ing broke out in the streets and plazas, 
and around arsenals which the rebels 
stormed for arms. The police fought back, 
but the army declared that it was neutral: 
the first sign that it was deserting the 


President. 

At noon Villarroel announced that he 
was resigning. A plane waited for him, its 
motors running, at El Alto Airport on a 
plain outside the city. He made a break 
for the airport, but the revolutionaries 
threw barricades across the street and a 
fusillade of gunfire drove him back to the 
palace. The Minister of Education tried 
by short-wave radio to summon cars to 
crush the barricades, but they never came. 

By now the revolt had gone too far to 
be turned back. A compact mass of revo- 
lutionaries, moving in almost military 
order, advanced on the palace, where 
Villarroel and a few followers had bar- 


ricaded themselves. Even while this bat- 
tle was going on, the army began to turn. 
Motorized regiments which Villarroel had 
previously called in from the hinterland 
announced their support of the revolu- 
tion, and in the last stage of the fighting 
the air force, followed by the regular 
army, changed sides. 

The siege of the palace was short. 
When the return fire of its defenders died 
away, the mob broke in and found every 
man there either dead or wounded. Vil- 








Associated Press 
Villarroel: Bloody finish 


larroel himself was badly wounded but 
still alive. The rebels hurled him from a 
window and he crashed to the street, 
dying in the midst of his enemies. They 
tore his clothes off and hung the body, 
wrapped only in a sheet, from the lamp- 
post. The official photograph of the late 
President was pinned to the sheet and one 
of his military boots was placed under 
his left arm. Later the body was draped 
over a tank and paraded through the 


streets before it was strung up again. The 
rebels credited this with taking most of 
the fight out of his still resisting followers. 


An estimated 260 persons were killed, 
and 520 wounded in the four days of 
fighting. 

Provisionals’ Choice: By nightfall 
the revolution appeared completely suc- 
cessful. But the victors- were taking no 
chances. La Paz resembled a fortress with 
stern-faced, strongly armed rebels patrol- 
ling the streets. Many bodies still lay 
where they had fallen. 

While Villarroel’s body still dangled 
from the lamppost, members of the 
Supreme Court, the principal of the Na- 
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tional University, and student and labor 
leaders were meeting to name a_ pro- 
visional government. It was headed by 
Nestor Guillen, 56-year-old lawyer, for- 
mer member of Congress, and now dean 
of the Supreme Court for La Paz District. 
Other members: Luis Gonsalvez Indaburo 
of the La Paz District Superior Court; Dr. 
Aniceto Solares, physician, and _repre- 
sentative of the students; the president of 
Sucre University, representing the teach- 
ers, and Aurelio Alcoba, workers’ repre- 
sentative. The new regime, which ap- 
parently had the support of the army, an- 


nounced that it would call general 
elections as soon as possible. 





Significance 


The overthrow of Villarroel came as rio 
great surprise. His whole administration 


has been an uneasy one, spotted with at- 
tempted revolts and insurrections, both 
within and without the army. He handled 
most of them without much trouble until 
two months ago, when a general strike 
which tied up Bolivian railroads sug- 
gested that the anti-Villarroel movement 
was gaining real strength. The rise of un- 
rest was swift after that, as students and 
workers began to cooperate. But his fate 
was sealed only on the last day of the re- 
volt, when the army refused to stand be- 
tween him and an enraged citizenry. . 

Throughout, the Villarroel forces have 
been charging that the movement against 
them was being instigated and financed 
by the “tin magnates” (Patifio, Aramayo, 
and Hochschild), and by exiled politi- 
cians of the old regime allied with them. 

No doubt these elements will applaud 
the downfall of Villarroel. Everything in- 
dicates, however, that the actual revolt 
was a real popular movement, based on 
exasperation with economic hardships 
and government oppression. None of the 
old-line political leaders appears to have 
had any active part in it. 

Reports that the anti-Fascist Commit- 
tee of Bolivian Exiles in Santiago, Chile, 
had gone into session “to consider the 
situation” seem to support the view that 
they were not participants in it. Never- 
theless, Argentine newspaper reactions 
furnish an interesting clue. The demo- 
cratic newspapers of Buenos Aires hailed 
the event, while Peronista journals were 


definitely cold. 
Diplomatic circles in Washington 


cautiously interpreted the Bolivian de- 


velopment as indicating at least a trend 
toward more liberal democracy.. There 
seems little doubt that the present pro- 
Visional government represents such a 
trend. But against Bolivia’s turbulent 
background, the student, teacher, . and 
labor groups which made the revolution 
will not find it easy to give the country 
its first peaceful, popular government in 
many years, Certainly the Fascist-tainted, 
militaristic dictatorship of Villarroel is 
gone forever. Whether it is succeeded by 
a liberal, popular democracy or whether 
the reactionary old order which Villarroel 


ousted will be able to return is the next 
big question for Bolivia. 
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Rails, beams and girders in a steady stream are needed to 
carry forward unparalleled construction programs for rail- 
roads, bridges, subways and pipe lines... an unabated de- 
mand which highlights the importance of better nxethods 
and greater speeds in steel production and processing. 


Increased efficiency at every stage of production...uninter- 
rupted performance of all types of machinery... these impor- 
tant requirements lead naturally to the selection of smooth. 
running, long-life Torrington Bearings for steel mill a >pik 
cations. And in many other places where dependability and 
minimum maintenance costs are important in the paper, oil 
and construction industries, Torrington Bearings are pro- 
viding long-term, low-cost performance in virtually every 


type of heavy-duty equipment. ; 
Designing and constructing large, custom-built bearings 
for ordinary or unusual applications is all in the day’s work for 


Torrington’s Bantam Bearings Division. Long specialization 


in this field provides our engineering department with the 
extensive experience needed to help solve the friction prob- 
lems in machines you design, build or operate. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
SOUTH BEND 21, INDIANA + TORRINGTON, CONN, 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


SPHERICAL ROLLER + STRAIGHT ROLLER 
TAPERED ROLLER + NEEDLE - BALL 
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TRANSITION 





Despondent: Buspy BERKELEY, 50, Hol- 
lywood dance director, tried to commit 
suicide by slashing his wrists and swal- 
lowing sleeping pills. Police said he was 
despondent over the recent death of his 
mother. Berkeley’s fifth wife, Marjory 
May Pemberton, 22, movie actress, di- 
vorced him April 1 after eleven months 
of marriage. 


Fenced In: Gypsy Rose LEE, strip-tease 
artist, complained that the Milwaukee 
night club where she is appearing is too 
small for a good strip. Describing one 
show, she said: “I tipped the mike over, 
the girls tore their suits—not their birth- 
day ones—and it was a struggle from start 
to finish.” 


Seizure: Kinc Gustav V oF SWEDEN, 88, 
had a slight heart attack while playing 
tennis at Baastad, a seaside resort. Playing 
against his doctor's advice when he was 
stricken, the king was ordered to give up 
tennis for the summer, 


Married: Georce VANDERBILT, 31, son 
of Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt, who died 
on the Lusitania, and AniTA ZABALA 
Howarb, 41; in Charleston, S.C., July 14. 
The bride, who divorced Lindsay C. 
Howard, wealthy sportsman, in 1938, has 
a 19-year-old daughter and two sons aged 
18 and 13. Vanderbilt was divorced by 
Lucille Parsons last April. He has a 
daughter aged 8. 


Venture: GLorIA VANDERBILT, whose 
heiress-daughter, Gloria Stokowski, cut 
off her $21,000 allowance and advised 
her to “go to work,” opened a swanky 
cosmetic salon in New York with Maurice 
Chalom, a friend and business partner. 
Mrs. Vanderbilt and her twin sister, Lady 
Furness, were partners in a dress shop 
which folded in 1940. 





International 


Gloria and Chalom, business partners 


Separated: Livpa DarnELL, 23, movie 
actress, and PevERELL Mar.ey, 48, film 
cameraman; after three years, in Holly- 
wood. It was the first marriage for Miss 
Darnell, who recently kept a three-hour 
vigil in the hospital where Howard 
Hughes, multimillionaire flier, is critically 
injured. Marley was previously married 
to Lina Basquette, former actress, and 
Virginia Ruth McAdoo. 


Exposé: Liva BasguetTe, onetime star’ 
of silent films, said she would find a new 


publisher for her book, “Virtue Takes a 
Holiday,” before she would tone it down. 
“T’ve written a very hot exposé of life and 


sex in the movie capital as I knew it for 
30 years,” Miss Basquette said. “The lead- 





hanocleted Press 
Lina wants to tattle on Hollywood 





ing hypocrites there haven’t got enough 
stinking, ill-gotten money to stop my story 
from being published.” Miss Basquette 
has lived in Henderson, Nev., since 1943, 
when a 22-year-old Army private was 
sentenced to life for raping her. 


Vigil: Macpa Lupescu, long-time mis- 
tress of exiled King Carol of Rumania, lay 
gravely ill in a Rio de Janeiro hotel. The 
ex-king was described as “utterly discon- 
solate, wandering aimlessly, and exclaim- 


ing: ‘Poor Magda! Poor Magda!’” 


Divorced: BARNEY Ross, former welter- 
weight champion and Marine hero, and 
Catuy How ett, actress; after four 
years, in Los Angeles, July 16. Charging 
neglect and asking no alimony, Miss 
Howlett tearfully accused Ross of con- 


tinually leaving her alone at parties, It 


was the second marriage for each. 
ELLEN Drew, movie actress, and Syp- 


NEY BARTLETT, screen writer; after five 








Associated Press Photos 
Cathy Howlett 


Ellen Drew 


years, in Los Angeles, July 19. The 
actress testified that Bartlett had made 
her “ill from worry” by leaving home for 
long periods whenever they had an argu- 
ment. Each has been married once before, 


Winner: JAMes Roosevett, eldest son of 
the late President, was elected State 
Chairman of the California Democratic 
Central Committee despite opposition 
from conservative party factions. He was 
supported by Will Rogers Jr., Demo- 
cratic nominee for United States Senator 
in the November election. Roosevelt re- 
signed as a national official of the Inde- 
pendent Citizens’ Committee of the Arts, 
Sciences, and Professions and from its 
Hollywood chapter, which, according to 
Rogers, “behaves like a Communist-front 
group.” Rogers added: “Roosevelt’s elec- 
tion . . . will be, I hope, a body blow to 
left-wing, Red-fringe groups.” 


Died: Dr. ALEXANDER A. BOGOMOLETS, 
65, Soviet scientist who discovered a 
serum which he claimed would prolong 
life; in Kiev, July 19. Bogomolets pre- 
dicted that moderate living habits and 
the use of ACS, as it is known, could in- 
crease man’s life span to between 125 
and 150 years (NEWSWEEK, June 24). 
Heart disease prevented the scientist from 
using the serum himself. Born in a Kiev 
jail while his mother was a political pris- 
oner, he became founder and director of 
the Kiev Institute of Experimental Biol- 
ogy and Pathology, and president of the 
Ukrainian Academy of Sciences. 

Joun R. Kisstncer, 68, who served as 
a human guinea pig in Maj. Walter Reed’s 
fight against yellow fever in. 1900; in 
Clearwater, Fla., July 14. As a 28-year- 
old Army private in Havana, Kissinger 
caught yellow fever after he volunteered 
to submit to the bites of disease-carrying 
mosquitoes. Awarded the Congressional 
Medal of Honor, he was an invalid for the 
rest of his life. 

Frep W. KALTENBACH, 51, Iowa-born 
“Lord Hee Haw” of the Berlin radio; in 
a Soviet detention camp in Germany, last 
October. One of eight Americans indicted 
for treasonable broadcasts during the war, 
Kaltenbach was seized by the Russians 
after Berlin fell. American authorities, 
searching for him, learned from a Russian 


officer of his death from natural causes. 








- use of metals. Practically everywhere you look you see objects 


You can’t blame the tortoise for thinking that the 
knight of old imitated his shell. But metal armor— 

though unwieldy—was a vast improvement over the 
work of Nature on the little animal’s back. 


Po 


Astonishing progress has since been made in the 


of métal—and each had to be cleaned before the finish 
was applied. Streamlined trains and automobiles... 
your radio, shiny electric toaster and silver service . . . 


the family bathtub and kitchen range—all were cleaned ° 
before plating or painting, lacquering or enameling. 


Here Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation—with its 
full line of metal-cleaning compounds—makes 
further contribution to the advancement of industry. 


Wyandotte Metal Cleaners are specialized to meet almost 
any metal-cleaning need. Their balanced composition 
makes them clean more quickly and efficiently—resulting 
in economy through increased and improved production. 


W yandotte Chemicals Corporation manufactures tremendous - 
quantities of specialized cleaning compounds for business and 
industry. Wyandotte is also one of the world’s great producers 
of soda ash, caustic soda, bicarbonate of soda, chlorine, 


dry ice, calcium carbonate and other basic and 
intermediate. organic and inorganic chemicals, 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
(Wyandotte Wyandotte, Michigan © Offices in Principal Cities 
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SCIENCE AND MEDICINE 





MEDICINE: A Child's Blood 


For children born with a defect of the 
body’s main artery—the aorta—Dr, Rob- 
ert E. Gross of the Children’s Hospital, 
Boston, has invented a new operation 
which permits blood to flow to all parts 
of the body. 

The trouble occurs in those babies 
Whose aortas are narrowed or completely 
closed a short distance from the heart. 
The most obvious result is high blood 
pressure. Unless the constricted artery is 
relieved, death follows. 

Gross saves young lives by tying off the 
aorta above and below the pinched area, 
then cutting away the narrow or closed 
parts, suturing together the cut ends, and 

freeing the constricted walls. When the 


clamps are removed, the arterial blood 
can circulate normally frem the heart 
through the aorta. 




































mals, Gross tried the operation on ten 
children. Of the ten, two died, but these 


deaths, he says, showed how others can 


be avoided and the operation made safe 
in the future. 


Less Fatal Polio 

The 428 new infantile-paralysis cases 
in the United States® for the week end- 
ing July 13 brought this year’s total to 
2,596—the highest registered for that pe- 

riod since 1934. But 1945 fatality fig- 
Mm ures, just released, show an encouraging 
drop. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance statistics, 
published last week, reveal that the mor- 
tality last year in insured children from 





*Texas, 54; Minnesota, 40; Colorado, 31, and 
California, 25, led the list. 


After prolonged experiments with ani. 


1 to 14 who suffered the disease was less 


than two per 100,000, whereas in 1911 
it was more than five per 100,000. The 


greatest saving in lives occurred in chil- 
dren under 5 years. The highest death 
rate was noted between 5 and 9 in boys 


and 10 to 14 in girls. From 1941 to 1945, 


mortality figures for girls averaged half 
those for boys. 


Pet Fever 


“The whole confounded animal and 
bird kingdoms are reservoirs of disease.” 
With this vigorous statement, Dr. Karl 


F. Meyer, director of the University of 
California’s Hooper Foundation, squared 
off last week for a discussion of human 


virus infection of animal origin, 


During the war years, he claimed, the 
incidence of rabies increased. While there 


are now less than 100 human deaths a 


year in the United States from this dis- 
ease, thanks to the near perfection of the 
Pasteur treatment, still some 30,000 


people are forced to undergo what Meyer 
terms the “discomfort” of the Pasteur 
process, because of animal bites. 


Furthermore, many people believed to 
be suffering from encephalitis (inflamma- 
tion of the brain) actually are victims of 
rabies. Meyer warned of the “frightful 
mortality” among those so stricken and 
emphasized the necessity for proper di- 
agnosis. 

California coyotes are dangerous car- 
riers of disease, as are ordinary rabbits 
and cats, Meyer said. Psittacosis (parrot 
fever), once transmitted only by parrots, 
is now found in mice and cats, and, in its 
most virulent form, can be carried from 
animals to human beings. Frequently, 
children do not contract parrot fever of 


































More polio victims but the death rate is down to two per 100,000 





the active type but carry it as a minor 


infection until such diseases as mumps or 
measles develop. Then the parrot fever 


breaks out with full force, often causing 


fatal complications. 
Dr. Meyer also pointed out the person- 


al menace to doctors and nurses who 
handle cases of psittacosis and said the 
disease was “catastrophic” when trans- 


mitted from human to human. Prompt 
treatment with penicillin, he said, should 
cure even the most serious case, but in- 


jections should follow for several days 
after relief to prevent relapse. 


For the Seasick—Sparingly 


A new Army preventive for air, train, 


sea, and car sickness will soon be te- 
leased for civilian use. The drug, known 
as “Motion Sickness Preventive, Army 


Development Type,” contains sodium 


amytal, atropine sulfate, and scopolamine 
hydrobromide. It practically guarantees 
comfort to users who are subject to mo- 


tion sickness. 

But it can also cause fatal poisoning 
in case of an overdose. Col. F. H. Foucar 
and two Army associates, reporting in the 
Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation, warned civilians to pay strict 


attention to the labels on the packages. 


For Babies Born Too Soon 


Into the frail bodies of fifteen prema- 
ture babies, two California) doctors in- 
jected testosterone, the powerful male 
hormone. The drug increased the nitro- 
gen storage, an important factor in cell 
growth, in the tiny cells of the infant 
bedies. During the first critical days of 
life, thé hormone treatment accelerated 
the whole growing process of the pre- 
mature babies and, in several instances, 
saved their lives. 

This new attempt to increase the life 
chance of babies born too soon was re- 
ported last week by Dr. E. K. Shelton of 
the Shelton Clinic, Los Angeles, and Dr. 
Arthur E. Varden of the University of 
California Medical School. Next, Dr. 
Shelton expects to use testosterone on 
half the premature babies born in the Los 
Angeles County Hospital and to compare 
their progress with the untreated half. 


Cough Removal 


The thin, listless youngster could not 
keep pace with his classmates. Because 
of his chronic cough, the other boys, with 
precise but cruel wit, nicknamed him 
“The Barker.” Word got around the 
school that he had tuberculosis. 

But at the big Lahey Clinic in Boston, 
doctors found no evidence of it. What 
the child had was bronchiectasis—a wide- 
spread disease marked by dilated bron- 
chial tubes and deep-seated infection of 
the lung tissues. Expanding to many 
times their normal size, these tubes lose 
their elasticity, become clogged with 
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66 
our fountain’s gone all-out 


“The service at a ‘Dixie Fountain’ is bound to be cleaner, quicker, 

quieter, smoother, and safer. You can’t pick up another fellow’s cold 

from a cup that’s used but once, then destroyed... And it tastes better 
in a Dixie Cup because you know it’s clean.” 
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mucus, and cause prolonged and uncon-;, 


trollable coughing spells. 
For bronchiectasis, which often follows 
lung abscess, bronchitis, measles, whoop- 


ing cough, or even the inhalation of for- 
eign bodies, such as peanuts, which block 


the tubes, doctors have tried sulfa drugs 
and penicillin sprays (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 


21) with varying success. 
But the best and only real treatment 


for this uncomfortable condition, accord- 
ing to Dr. Ralph Adams and Dr. Bernard 


J. Ficarra of the Lahey Clinic, is 


scientist intended to give the new human 


' type, represented by the big jaw, the 


name Meganthropus paleojavanicus, or 


“Giant‘man from old Java.” But before 
Weidenreich could confirm this, the Japa- 
nese conquered Java and all traces of von 


Koenigswald vanished, 
Last week, Weidenreich brought the 


Dutch anthropologist’s research work up 
to date in a new book, “Apes, Giants and 


Man,”* and in so doing, upset the popular 
conclusion that the first human being was 








giant—that is, one and one half times as 
large as the Java giant and twice as large 


as a male gorilla.” 


Life at 1,500 Miles an Hour 


As the new Army Air Forces planes 


flash through near-vacuum altitudes of 
60,000 to 70,000 feet at speeds of as 
much as 1,500 miles an hour, how can a 


pilot escape a swift and excruciating 


death if his pressurized cabin bursts? 
At first, Air Forces doctors hoped 





surgery. They recommend removal 


of the infected lung tissue, not as a 


last resort, but in the early stages. 
Through surgical treatment, 42 out 
of 50 Lahey patients, including the 
miserable boy student, have been 


promptly and permanently cured. 


There were no hospital deaths fol- 
lowing the operation, and none 
recorded during a five-year follow- 


up period. . 
“It is interesting to note,” the 


two Boston doctors told Nerws- 
WEEK, “that most of the patients 


who underwent surgery for bron- 


chiectasis have secured a renewed 
competence to enjoy life and to as- 
sume its responsibilities.” 


Sponge Lifesavers 
To stop the fatal hemorrhages 


which often follow surgery or acci- 


dents, two ingenious new sponges 
are now available. 


The first, designed by Dr, Vir- 
ginia Kneeland Frantz of Columbia 


University, is made of oxidized cel- 
lulose. Placed in a deep wound, it 


becomes a thick, jellylike mass 
which instantly stops bleeding and 


can be left there to absorb. Used 
on surface cuts, the oxidized gauze 


' ' 
can he removed without pain and 
without encouraging fresh bleeding. 
The second is a gelatin sponge; 


which can also be loft in place in 


the body after surgery. But the gelatin 
sponge, invented by a group of doctors 


at the University of Chicago Department 
of Surgery, has another anti-hemorrhage 
trick, When blood seeps into the sponge, 


a good-sized blood clot is formed which , 


sticks at the bleeding point until enous 
fibrin is released from the blood to hold 
the protective clot in place. 


oo 


SCIENCE: There Were Giants 


Early in 1941, Dr. Franz Weidenreich 
of the Museum of Natural History, New 
York, received a letter from G. H. R. von 
Koenigswald, a Dutch anthropologist, de- 
scribing the discovery of fragments of a 
gigantic lower jaw in Sangiran on Java. 
Although the fossil was enormous, von 
Koenigswald wrote, there could be no 
doubt that the jaw was a human one. 

Weidenreich asked for a cast, which 
arrived shortly after Pearl Harbor. From 
its label, he gathered that the Dutch 
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a pygmy. The discovery of the Javanese 
jaw, as well as three big human teeth von 


Koentgswald picked up previously in a 
Hong Kong chemist’s shop (fossil bones 
and teeth are widely used for medical 
preparations in the Far East), gave evi- 
dence, Weidenreich says, that pre-historic 
giants, rather than pygmies, started the 
human race. 

The jaw found in Sangiran exceeds in 
height, as well as in thickness, any known 
fossil and hitherto recognized human 
jaw, Weidenreich points out. “Even the 
jaw of the big male gorilla, though equal 
in height, has only about half the thick- 
ness of the new jaw.” 

The teeth found in Hong Kong also 
were enormous. “Therefore,” Weiden- 
reich concludes, “it may not be too far 
from the truth if we suggest that the Java 
giant was much bigger than any living 
gorilla and that the Chinese giant was 
correspondingly bigger than the Java 





*University of Chicago Press. 115 pages. $2.50, 


Tortured Tornado; Let loose, a big wind might 


very well blow your roof off, but imprisoned it 
serves science in testing, proving, and researching 


for improvements in aviation, Winds in this pressure 


funnel at Moffett Field, Cali}. can be generated to 


reach a velocity of as high as 720 miles per hour. 


the conventional and bulky altitude 


suit would suffice, But at extreme 


heights, so much oxygen had to be 
pumped into the suit it puffed out 
like a sausage and held its wearer 
rigid. Thus encumbered, the pilot 


would have little chance of bailing 
out in case of accident. 

Last week, Brig. Gen. Malcolm 
C. Grow, air surgeon for the AAF, 


announced a new pressure suit that 
will support life in supersonic flight 


motion. Though the fabric, actual 


weight, and working principle te. 
main a highly classified secret, the 


Army described the suit as a light- 
weight and close-fitting one that 


may be tailored to fit the individ. 


ual pilot. The pressure, furnished 
by compressed air from the plane’s 
motors, will be piped. into the suit 


through a tube. A second light. 


weight, electrically heated garment 
will keep the flier warm. He will 


also be equipped with a conven- 


tional oxygen mask, a “bail-out bot- 
tle” of oxygen, and a parachute. 
Should enemy fire puncture the 


pressurized cabin, the new pres- 


sure suit will insure safety indefi- 
nitely. The pilot can continue his 


mission or, if the plane is too bad- 


ly damaged, take it down to 30,- 
000 to 40,000 feet (the altitude in 
which he can live without. artificial 


pressure), cut the air tube running 
to the plane’s engines, and bail out. 

There are two bugs in the pressure-suit 
invention that will have to be removed 
before it can be issued. If a pilot has to 
abandon the plane and his source of 


pressure at vacuum altitudes, or if he 
can’t slow down the plane to 450 miles 


an hour (any greater air speed would 
yank off his oxygen mask and rupture 
his lungs), he hasn’t a chance. 

Bailing Bubble: The answer to this, 
according to Grow, is to encase the pilot 
in a pressurized, oxygen-equipped, Plexi- 
glas bubble which can be blown out of 
the bottom of his plane by a cordite 
charge. A small parachute attached to 
the top of the bubble will prevent it from 
spinning over and will hold the falling 
speed slightly under 120 miles an hour. 


- On reaching 10,000 feet, the pilot will 


open a trap door, fall free of the bubble, 
pull his parachute, and float to safety. 

Besides keeping airmen alive during 
supersonic emergencies, the Air Forces is 


and yet allow complete freedom of - 
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faced with a maze of other problems of 
flying at vacuum heights and incredible 


speeds. For example, the eye is not fast 


enough to identify a plane going 1,500 | 


miles an hour. In the dog-fight of the 
future, a pilot may shoot at his enemy 


by watching the image of his plane on 


a small cockpit-size radar screen. 
As to the question of muscular and 
nervous reactions at hitherto untraveled 


speeds, Air Forces doctors are giving 


close attention to pending test flights of 
the XS-1 (NEwswEEK, Periscope, June 
24), a supersonic plane designed by Bell 


Aircraft to fly above 60,000 feet at 1,500 


miles an hour. Later they will embark 
upon a series of psychological tests to de- 
termine just what personality type can 


best fly the supersonic aircraft, 


Electron Conductors 

Because large amounts of electricity 
generated for commercial use are lost in 
transmission, chemists have long sought 


a super-conductive material to cut down 
this waste. Lead, tin, and mercury are 


among the 30 to 40 super-conductors well 


known in scientific laboratories. But these 
substances act as super-conductors only 
when their temperature is held to within a 


few degrees of absolute zero, which is 


minus 273 degrees Centigrade. 


Last week, Dr. -Richard A. Ogg, a 
voung chemistry professor at Stanford 


University, described a new process by 
which many metals may become ° less 
temperamental super-conductors. Based 


om work begun 50 years ago at Stanford 
by the late Edward C. Franklin, the 


process involves dissolving alkali metals 
(lithium, sodium, and potassium) and 


alkaline earth metals (hartum, caletum, 


and strontium) in liquid ammonia. Thus 
dissolved, the metals, according to Ogg, 


“show the essential features of super-cons 


ductivity at temperatures as high as 
minus 85 degrees Centigrade,” with vir- 


tually no friction or resistance, 

Oge’s new solutions are unique in that 
electrons are trapped ‘in spherical micro- 
cavities of the liquids and two electrons 


can ——_ the same cavity to form what 
the Stanford chemist calls “a disembodied 


chemical bond.” In layman’s talk, this 
means that ordinarily two electrons hold 
together two atomic nuclei, but in the 
liquid-ammonia solutions, the electrons 
hold together without the nuclei. This 
fact supplied a clue to a mechanism of 
super-conductivity hitherto unknown and 
also provided the missing link connect- 
ing metals and electrolytic solutions. 

While the chance that the new scheme 
to transmit electricity without resistance 
will reduce electric-light bills is remote, 
one can at least begin to wonder about 
the possibilities,” Ogg said. Practical use 
of the solutions in infra-red detectors, 
such as the bolometer (NEWSWEEK, 
March 18) is much nearer, The combina- 
tion of metals and liquid ammonia would 
serve as the light-sensitive surface from 
which electrons are emitted when struck 
y infra-red rays. 
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IF your car feels like 7a6w,it5 time for 
MAKFAK Chassis Lubrication 
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Tar cusnony FEEUNG LASTS LONGER WITH MARFax, 


You'll complete a 1000-mile trip with the same riding and driving ease as 
when you started — if you start with Marfak Chassis Lubrication. For Marfak 


is especially made to stick to the job of fighting wear and absorbing shocks and 
jolts — not for just a couple of hundred miles but for at least 1000! You can 
actually feel Marfak at work, its tough consistency cushioning the ride for 
easier, safer driving. Marfak is always applied by chart, never by chance. Ask 
your Texaco Dealer to give your car “that Marfak feeling” now! 


Youre welcome at 
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The new materials, notably the light metals, plastics and chem- 
icals, are among the most fertile industrial frontiers in America. 
Here we are already experiencing great advances, even though 
the potentials are but partially explored. 


This field, young as it is, has already rewarded many of 
industry’s most able managements. As it grows, it will reward 
many more. The industry stands upon an exciting threshold, 

The Government seeks to bring together a magnificent 
plant, ready-made for sizeable, low-cost production, and an 
operating management capable of making it and themselves a 
major factor in this field. 


This-is both an opportunity and a challenge. The oppor- 
tunity is implicit in the future of the industry. The challenge is 
implicit in the size of the plant itself. 


OVERALL FACTS ABOUT VELASCO 


The Plant is at Velasco, Texas. 
It is owned by the Government, and is classed as a magne- 
sium facility, As such, it has a rated capacity of 36,000 tons of 


ingot per year. Its process is electrolytic. Dow operated it dur- 
ing the war. 

Fundamentally, Velasco is an electrochemical plant, has no 
facilities for metal fabrication. It also produces chlorine, styrene, 
chlorinated hydrocarbons, etc. 


ELASCO seeks an operator... 


Its raw materials are abundant, convenient, cheap. Plant 
efficiency, power, labor, materials combine to make this a low- 
production-cost plant, 


The magnesium facilities can be operated in toto, of in patt; 


THE OPPORTUNITY TO BE GRASPED 


The operator we seek would become one of only three potential 
producers of magnesium metal today. He will have a capacity 
somewhat greater than the present capacity of both other 
private producers. 

He will be an important factor in plastics and chemicals. 


He will have a low-production-cost plant as a base for estab- 
lishing his commercial, developmental, promotional activities: 


THE CHALLENGE TO BE FACED 

Selling the magnesium capacity of this plant will not be easy. 
The reasons should be appraised in all their significance. Today's 
facts are tomorrow’s challenge. 


The long-range potentials of magnesium in civilian use are 
very great. It is the light, light metal. America has embraced the 
idea of lightness in everything that must be moved. 

Magnesium has considerable weight advantage over other 
commercial metals. Appropriately alloyed, it has the necessary 
physical characteristics to make it most versatile. Wherever 
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lightness is desirable, magnesium can provide it, superlatively 
well. The performance of magnesium does not have to be 
proved. In civilian applications, economics determine the use. 

Ingot magnesium prices are very favorable. But, at present, 
the cost of semi-fabricated magnesium, viz, castings, sheet, 
extrusions, etc., is sufficiently high to counterbalance mag- 
nesium’s weight advantage in many applications. Advancing 
techniques, to which the operator of this plant will, of course, 
devote much attention, will narrow this disparity. This in itself 
isa great challenge; it is also a real opportunity. 


Cold figures (we ourselves can provide them) would argue 
that the present capacity of the two going private producers is 
sufficient to the estimated market. Such an argument may have 
short-term significance, but it has no long-term validity. 

The Government does insist that the magnesium facilities, 
if not all operated, be continued operable, for reasons of 
national interest. 


The operator we seek will appraise these immediate facts in the 


light of the potentials of Velasco’s products in an America 
that demands progress. 


ADDITIONAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Although Velasco does not have facilities for semi-fabrication 
ofits magnesium ingot production, the Office of Real Property 
Disposal also has available modern fabrication facilities which 
may be integrated with Velasco. These fabricating facilities in- 
clude foundries for both Sand and Permanent-Mold Castings 
and facilities for Die Castings, Extrusions, and Forgings. 

The aggregate capacity of these several fabricating plants is 
not greatly less than the metal-producing capacity of Velasco. 


The Office of Real Property Disposal invites proposals for 


the Velasco plant or any of these fabricating facilities separately 
or in combination, 


IN SUMMARY 


Velasco awaits an operator... 





VELASCO 


Ninety-nine men may read thus far and turn the page on 
Velasco—for the easy reason that civilian users are not standing 
in line for its magnesium capacity. 


The hundredth man will have a larger horizon, a longer 
look. He will envision what magnesium’s role can be; what 
may be done to accelerate its assumption of that role; what can 
be done with Velasco’s chlorine, styrene, and chemical capacity. 


These are tools we suggest to sharpen the imagination, 


Velasco itself is a finely tempered tool to implement that 
imagination. 


HOW VELASCO MAY BE ACQUIRED 


The War Assets Administration invites proposals for the pur- 
chase or lease of Velasco in whole or part. Credit terms may be 
arranged by negotiation. 


The general attitude of this Office is that the national interest 
in having Velasco operating, calls for terms which are both 
manageable and equitable. 


An operator not now engaged in magnesium or styrene pro- 
duction will receive every consideration and all technical 
information available. 


A brochure on this plant may be obtained from your nearest 
War Assets Administration office. For further information re- 
garding products, processes, capacities and costs, or competitive 
market data, please contact either the Dallas or Washington, 
D. C., office. 


Proposals are invited for purchase or lease of these plants 


The War Assets Administration, a disposal agency, invites proposals for the pur- 
chase or lease of the above properties in the interest of continued employment, 
These properties were acquired by various agencies of the Government for produc- 
tion in the war effort, and have been declared surplus to Government needs, 


All information contained herein is necessarily abbreviated and subject to correc- 
tion. It is not intended for use as a basis for negotiations. WAR ASSETS ADMIN- 
ISTRATION reserves the right to reject any or all proposals or offers received for 
the above properties, 
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War Assets ADMINISTRATION 
OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 


Regional offices located at: ATLANTA 
KANSAS City, MO. 
ST. LOUIS 
Fort Worth + Helena 





Houston Jacksonville Little Rock - 


+ BOSTON - CHICAGO - CLEVELAND - 
+ LOS ANGELES - NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - PORTLAND, ORE. - RICHMOND 
. SAN FRANCISCO - Sub-offices located ct: Birmingham - Charlotte - Cincinnati - Denver 
Louisville - 


DALLAS - DETROIT 


Minneapolis 


Nashville: New Orleans - Oklahoma City - Omaha - Salt Lake City - San Antonio - Seattle - Spokane 
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Read All About It 


It was just the thing the press of Chi- 
cago was waiting for—a University of 
Chicago youth suspected of murdering 
and dismembering a little girl, brutally 
killing two women, and committing at 
least 24 burglaries and five assaults—and 
the press of Chicago went wild. Not since 
the heyday of tabloid journalism in the 
gaudy 1920s had newspapers anywhere 
indulged in such an orgy of sensational- 
ism and fancy writing. 

Circulations boomed (The Chicago 
Sun shot up 30,000 in one day) as man- 


ens’ grandparents, where, he wrote, 
“when a torn body turns up on a byroad 
the police canvass the nearby towns for a 
counterpart of William Heirens.” 


Get That Angle: The Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde angle was played to a fare- 
thee-well by all the papers, but The News 
outdid the rest—for one edition. On its 
first page it printed two pictures. One 
showed “innocent appearing 17-year-old 
University of Chicago student [whose] 
friends thought him a fine fellow, his 
mother called him ‘kind’ and he did good 
work in school.” The other showed Heir- 
ens as Mr. Hyde—shaggy eyebrows, jag- 
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SAW HEIRENS DEATH SCENE 
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AS HEIRENS GOES TO COURT 


How Suzanne and 2 Women Were Slain. 


Seay 
es, 


ason, central division manager, personally 
gathered the facts for the UP’s scoop, 
which appeared in The News under 
banner headlines and Robert T. Lough. 
ran’s by-line. The UP story appeared on 
Monday. On Tuesday The Tribune scored 
with details by-lined by George Wright, 
veteran criminal courts reporter. This 
Tribune beat forced The Sun to switch 
heads between editions from “Heirens: 
‘No Confession’” to “Heirens: ‘Confes- 
sion” while The Tribune screamed 
“How Heirens Slew 38.” Not to be out- 
done, The Sun later declared that the 
confession was obtained while Heirens 
was under the influence of the “truth 
drug,” sodium pentothal. 
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Chicago carnival in printers’ ink; Two evening-paper versions of the Jekyll-Hyde angle in the Heirens case 


aging editors lashed city editors, star 
reporters, and trained seals into a fury 
of excitement that made Ben Hecht’s and 
Charles MacArthur’s famous “The Front 
Page” seem like a pale Victorian romance. 
The atom bomb, the United Nations, and 
all such trivia were swept from the front 
pages by a torrid wave of black headlines 
and adjectival anesthesia such as had not 
dulled the sensibilities of Chicagoans 
since the days of Leopold and Loeb. 
The gaudiest coverage of the William 
Heirens case was offered by Hearst’s 
Herald-American, which imported the 
detective-story writer Craig Rice by air- 
plane from the West Coast and the artist 
Burris Jenkins Jr. from New York. The 
most newsworthy coverage was achieved 
by the United Press, which, in an ex- 
clusive copyrighted story, related that 
the youth had orally admitted the mur- 
ders, and The Chicago Tribune, which 
was first to give the details of the alleged 
confession. The weirdest coverage was 
that of The Daily News, whose famous 
war reporter, Robert J. Casey, turned 
loose a wordy masterpiece about were- 
wolves along the Moselle River in Lux- 
embourg, Germany, birthplace of Heir- 


ged teeth, cruel mouth, pointed ears, and 
unkempt hair, purportedly portraying 
“the soul of the man who has admitted 
Chicago’s most brutal murders.” This 
was too much even for Executive Editor 
Basil L. Walters, who reportedly yanked 
it after one edition with a scream. 

After Heirens’s arrest but before his 
“confession,” reporters milked the story 
dry. They ransacked his rooms in typical 
“Front Page” style, pored through his 
school books,* and hounded his parents 
and friends. The Times even sent a re- 
porter to New York to interview an old 
acquaintance. It was when the story 
took a slump, that The Herald-American’s 
city editor, Harry Reutlinger, rushed 
Miss Rice from her Santa Monica, Calif., 
home. Her articles were typical “trained 
seal” stuff which the Hearst paper 
splashed in gaudy layouts and which had 
as much about Miss Rice in them as 
they had about William Heirens. 

While reporters dashed madly about, 
the United Press worked feverishly at 
obtaining Heirens’s story. A. Mims Thom- 





*To the reporters’ delight they included the writ- 
ings of Krafft-Ebing, Schopenhauer, and Nietzsche, 
the textbook ‘An Outline of Abnormal Psychology,” 
and even “Lenin on the Woman Question.” 


Too Candid Camera 


Late last Thursday afternoon a man 
was passed through the armed guards 
in the Daily News Building in New York 
to the desk of the city editor. When he 
left he had $5,000 in cash, and the city 
editor had a bundle of exclusive photo- 
graphs. 

Readers of the Saturday edition of The 
News saw spread before them a front- 
page picture of Rep. Andrew J. May being 
warmly embraced by Mrs. Muriel Gars- 
son Herman while Mrs. Murray Garsson 
looked fondly on. Inside were more pic: 
tures—such as Maj. Gen. William N. 
Porter, former chief of the Chemical 
Warfare Service, looking soulfully into 
the eyes of Murray Garsson’s daughter 
(apparently sitting in his lap) over a 
glass of champagne. 


The day before the embarrassing pic- 


tures appeared Representative May had 
been subpoenaed before the Mead Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate, which 
is investigating the. wartime financial 
deals of the fabulous Garsson brothers 
munitions empire (see page 17). After 
they appeared nobody could deny that 
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May was at least on the friendliest of 
terms with the Garssons as were many 
big shots of the War Department. 

The News’s clean beat (there were 
enough pictures for front-page and dou- 
ble-truck layouts in the Saturday and 
Sunday editions) came about through 
a lucky tip. The pictures had been taken 
on Jan. 2, 1944, at the Hotel Pierre, in 
New York, on the occasion of the mar- 
riage Of Natalie Garsson Kaye to Maj. 
Louis Herman Klebenov of the Chemical 
Warfare Service. An Army-officer guest 
at the party, disgusted at the turn of 
events, gave The News its first tip on 
the photographer who covered the affair. 
The photographer was located. He is 
identified only as a “society photog- 
rapher.” His pictures were submitted 
through an agent. It was agreed that any 
photos in which the tipoff officer appeared 
could not be used. This left the tabloid 
with a usable total of 61 prints, out of an 
original batch of between 80 and 90. No 
receipts were signed. There were no 
checks. It was a straight cash-and-verbal 
deal. Acme Newspictures paid The News 
$2,500 for newspaper syndication rights. 


PP 


Fellows at Harvard 


Fourteen working newspapermen will 
go to Cambridge, Mass., next September 
for a full year of study at Harvard Uni- 
versity as Nieman Fellows. Of these ben- 
eficiaries of the bequest of the widow of 
Lucius W. Nieman, late publisher of The 
Milwaukee Journal, four are war veterans 
and four served as combat correspond- 
ents. One has a unique distinction. 
Fletcher P. Martin is the first Negro to 
win a Nieman fellowship since the 
awards were established in 1938. 

Among those who will be at Harvard 
with Martin will be Gilbert W. Stewart, 
34-year-old NEwswEEK Washington staff- 
er, described in the official Nieman an- 
nouncement as “an informed reporter of 
the complex story of taxation and fiscal 
policy and a careful observer of Washing- 


oo 


ton trends.” He will study economics “in 


terms of fiscal policy and international 
relations,” 


The other Nieman Fellows chosen from 
110 candidates are two United Press men 
—William McDougall, for three years a 
Jap prisoner, and Robert Miller, wounded 
while with the Third Army—Jack Foisie, 
formerly of Stars and Stripes and now of 
The San Francisco Chronicle; Frank 
Carey of the Associated Press; Ernest H. 
Linford of The Laramie (Wyo.) Repub- 
lican Boomeraug; Paul L. Evans of The 
Mitchel (S$.D.) Daily Republic; Richard 
E. Lauterbach of Time Magazine; Henry 
H. Hornsby of The Lexington (Ky.) 
Leader; Jay G. Odell of The Philadelphia 
Inquirer; Stephen M. Fischer of The San 
Francisco Chronicle; Francis P. Locke of 
The Miami Daily News; and Clark Por- 
teous of The Memphis’ Press-Scimitar. 

Reporter's Progress: Of all these, 
the one attracting the most attention is 
the 6-foot-2 and serjious-miened city edi- 
tor of the Negro newspaper The Louis- 
ville Defender. Martin covered the war in 
the Pacific for that paper’s 20,000 read- 
ers and the wider readership represented 
by the Negro Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation’s 125 daily and weekly news- 
papers. 

At Harvard the Negro editor will con- 
centrate on such subjects as American 
government, economics, and philosophy. 

The former football star of the Louis- 
ville Municipal College (Negro division 
of the city-owned University of Louis- 
ville), where he worked his way on a 
scholarship, bosses a staff of 85 men and 
women on The Defender. He strives to 
keep them from “becoming Negroid” and 
insists his paper print each week one story 


‘ about a white person with no reference 


to race. He contributes a weekly column 
to The Defender, and recently covered 
the race riots at Columbia, Tenn., where 
the police, despite his press credentials, 
escorted him and his photographer away 
when the 9 o'clock curfew rang. 
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International 
Super Brownie: This long-lens “Big Bertha” is being used to photograph the 
atom-bomb tests. Sonnee Gottlieb, International News Photos photographer, explains 
it to Navy Secretary James Forrestal (center) and Vice Admiral W. H. P. Blandy. 





Mrs. McAdoo: “Talk, talk, talk” 


Chairwoman McAdoo 


What do women—club women—like to 
hear discussed and by whom do they like 
to hear it discussed? Last May that ques- 
tion evolved itself into a radio program, 
appropriately titled Woman’s Club (CBS, 
Monday-Friday, 5:15-5:30 p.m., EDT). 
Higher-browed than most programs fea- 
turing chatty women, it was also designed 
to serve as an antidote to the usual soap- 
opera fare. As chairwoman and repre- 
sentative of the club's listener-members, 
CBS hired Isabel Leighton, writer, lec- 
turer, and occasional actress. But after 
two months of parrying with the poets, 
wits, scientists, child-care experts, and 
sundry other speakers on topics-of-inter- 
est-to-women, Miss Leighton and CBS 
suddenly parted company. Miss Leighton 
wasn’t clicking with her demanding 
listeners. 

Last week, CBS introduced the new 
chairwoman to her club members. She 
was Mrs. Eleanor Wilson McAdoo, silver- 
haired,. throaty-voiced daughter of the 
late Woodrow Wilson and the second of 
the late William Gibbs McAdoo’s three 
wives. Already a celebrity through parent 
and husband, Mrs. McAdoo is also pro- 
ficient in the art of talking to, for, or 
about women. During the first world war .- 
she served as the head of the Women’s 
Liberty Loan Committee, recruited by 
her husband, then Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. She held down a similar regional 
post in the second world war. Her job, 
she says, was “talk, talk, talk, talk, talk.” 
Between wars Mrs. McAdoo tried her 
voice at local radio and kept up her con- 
tacts with women—club and otherwise. 
Her new job, however, is her first on a 


‘national hookup, and to get it she moved 


to New York from California, her home 
for the past 23 years. CBS, confident they 
had found a chairwoman as interesting as 
her guests, quickly signed her to a 52- 
week contract and settled down to the 
business of edifying its women listeners. 
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MANPOWER: Vacant Jobs and Choosy Jobless 


The nation this week appeared to be 
heading rapidly into a manpower short- 
age nearly as acute as that of the war 
years. The demand for labor, so far as it 
could be judged, is as great as in 1945, 

when the normal supply of 57,000,000 
workers was swelled by almost 10,000,- 
000 women, over-age men, and others 
who would not normally be seeking em- 
ployment. 

The fact that many of these have left 
the labor force accentuates the present 
shortage. Unemployment has risen from 
its 1945 all-time low of 1,000,000, but the 
trend is again downward. Social Security 
unemployment-benefit payments  de- 
creased from 1,643,564 in January to 
1,076,369 for the week ended July 6. 
Civilian Production Administrator John 
D. Small says the present unemployment 
figure of 2,500,000 represents “mainly 
persons shifting from one job to another.” 
It also represents a considerable number 
of workers whose war jobs were upgraded 
beyond their skills, many others who are 
“sitting out” for better jobs than they are 
now offered, and veterans of the “52-20 
club” who are resting on their $20 a week 
for 52 weeks. 

A NEwswEEK survey of major cities 
found the same pattern virtually every- 
where: The labor supply is already tight 
and getting tighter. A vast commercial 


building boom—stymied during the war 
and in recent months for lack of materials 
and men—is ready to unroll when the ma- 
terials situation eases. It will need per- 
haps 1,000,000 men and will add to the 
competition for the labor supply. So will 
the expanding service trades—laundries, 
hotels, etc.—which were so handicapped 
during the war. 

The situation is full of paradoxes. Al- 
most every United States Employment 
Service office has long lists of men seek- 
ing jobs, and other lists of jobs seeking 
men. But the war-bred “choosiness” of 
workers causes:them to hold out for some- 
thing better. Here is a city-by-city spot 
glimpse of the picture: 
€ Portland, Ore.: Upstate lumbering and 
logging jobs in which men can earn as 
high as $20 and $30 a day are going 
begging, while 23,500 are unemployed in 
the city. Lack of housing for family men 
is a factor upstate. Another factor is that 
many who came to the city to work in the 
shipyards now hate to leave the bright 
lights. There is much absenteeism and 
quitting; of 556 men hired in May at the 
Western Cooperage Co., 92 quit. 

@ Los Angeles: A survey of 188 manu- 
facturers by the California Manufactur- 
ers Association showed 67 per cent have 
job vacancies they can’t fill. But employ- 
ment has steadily increased, reaching 
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1,237,000 by July 1 in Los Angeles Coun. 
ty, while unemployment dropped to 
215,000. Construction approved so far in 
Los Angeles and San Diego Counties to- 
tals $369,479,000. 

€ Chicago: Job applications fell 16 per 
cent in June, when out-of-school students 
ordinarily swell the working force. Unem- 
ployment compensation payments have 
steadily decreased since last October. 
There is an acute shortage of clerical 
help. At the same time the jobless are 
reluctant to take the low-paid semi-skilled 
jobs which make up the bulk of the 
openings. 

@ Detroit: State USES Director O. K. 
Fjetland reported: “We are now scraping 
the bottom of the barrel for highest- and 
lowest-skilled jobs. Shortages will become 
worse month by month and manpower 
will be tighter than at any time during 
the war.” He guesses the available re- 
serve will be exhausted by September. 
Jobs open during June, of which only 38 
per cent could be filled, included pattern 
makers, up to $1.85 an hour; sample- 
body builders, $2.35; diemakers, $2; and 
toolmakers, $1.50. 

@ Boston: An acute shortage of women 
workers is expected in teaching, textiles, 


‘boots and shoes, and domestic service. 


The general shortage is growing. The 
construction backlog is of boom pro- 
portions. © 
€ Philadelphia: Critical shortages are re- 
ported in professional, clerical, sales, and 
service jobs. It is virtually impossible to 
fill requests for laundresses, cooks, coun- 
ter girls, hairdressers, and nurses. There 
are severe shortages in tobacco, food, tex- 
tiles, apparel, print- 
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Jobs go begging as many workers prefer to wait for better pay 


ing, leather, iron 
and steel, and auto- 
motive-service 
trades. Total em- 
ployment has risen 
to record peacetime 
levels, and building 
plans are of boom 
proportions. 

@ Atlanta: Present 
shortages are in 
secretaries and cler- 
ical help, with an 
expected shortage 
in construction 
trades. Labor for 
service trades is 
adequate. 

@ Denver: Acute 
shortages are in 
skilled trades, con- 
struction, and serv- 
ice. 

@ St. Louis: By 
September 20,000 
more workers will 
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Long Istand rt there are acute 


shortages of skilled 
engineers, design- 
ers, architects, busi- 
ness-machine oper- 
ators, stenogra- 
phers, watchmak- 
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mple- It’s an off day for Johnny. All dressed up to go 
»; and places and see what happens! But Johnny needn't 
worry! Bus seats and luggage made of Saran*, 
ana a Dow plastic, keep smiling in spite of kicks and 
-_ scuffing and boys with ice cream cones. 
. The You can see that Johnny's mother ts only mildly 
| pro- disturbed. She knows accidents happen. But she 
knows, too, that fabrics of Saran—in handbags, 
vi nd luggage and rugged transportation seating—can 
rage be cleaned bright as new with a damp cloth. 
cous She knows that Saran provides good “coverage” 
There against accidents! 
d, tex- Fine strands of Saran are weaving beauty that’s 
a almost indestructible. Saran’s bright colors last 
fl oa because each strand has color all the way through. 
rvice And Saran’s colors are sunfast. Furthermore, the 
il em- smooth, pliant surfaces of Saran fabrics won't 
risen absorb dirt. They won’t stain or become dis- 
pec colored. They're unaffected by most chemicals, 
ow even acids. 
You can look to Saran for fabrics that eliminate 
Present drudgery and meticulous care. You can count on 
are in Saran (as many textile producers are!) for fabrics 
_s with a long and colorful career. 
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acute cators. (Dow makes only the basic plastic material.) Saran also is 
£ kill d used for rustproof screen cloth, chemical-resistant pipe and tubing 
t SKINE and film for protective packaging. Dow also produces Styron, for 
design- brilliant lighting fixtures, costume jewelry and cosmetic containers; 
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When your office door clicks 
Behind you at six, 
When at last you call it a day— 


It’s pleasant to think 
Of that wonderful drink 
Which soon will appear on a tray. 


James B. Wilson 


er some heavy thinking 


To get all the pleasures out of a pre- 
dinner drink that only a good whiskey 
can put into it—have yours made with 
Old Thompson. A palate-pleaser, Old 
Thompson is a Manhattan-maker from 
way back. ... And, too, it’s blended in 
Kentucky by Glenmore, so the touch- 
of-quality is definitely there in every sip. 


Blended Whiskey, 86.8 Proof—67¥2% Grain Neutral Spirits 
Glenmore Distilleries Co., Incorporated, Louisville, Ky. 
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ers, pharmacists, and auto mechanics. 
Trade and service fields are short. USES 
has 71,000 job applicants registered but 
many are holding out for better pay. 
March building permits, $6,173,140, 
were the largést since the 1926 boom. 


Po 


AIR: Door-to-Door Delivery 


Ideas that pay off sometimes start in 
strange ways. This one began with an air- 
plane crash in Ohio. In July 1945, Sey- 
mour Karp, a tool designer at the Wright 
Aeronautical Corp. in Cincinnati, bought 
a shiny, silver-winged surplus Ryan 
PT-22 in Akron for $1,490 and hired a 
flying instructor to ferry it to Cincinnati. 
The pilot got lost en route and cracked 
up the ship. 

Karp lost his plane, but the loss set him 














Montrose and Karp profited by a crash 


thinking. Why shouldn’t there be a profit- 
able business in delivering personal 
planes on a practical basis—using pilots 
who knew routes and landing places, and 
protecting the purchaser against any pos- 
sible loss by insurance? Karp, a plump, 
affable man of 31, who learned to fly 
when he was 16, talked it over with his 
Wright co-worker Alan Montrose. 

Montrose, who studied economics at 
night at Wayne University in Detroit, his 
home town, has a head for figures. With 
sufficient volume, he figured they could 
deliver planes for as little as 10 cents a 
mile, which would cover the pilot’s pay, 
Insurance, and the pilot’s fare home. But 
this would leave no profit. They could 
make a profit by eliminating the pilot’s 
return fare. The way to do that was to 
ave him pick up another plane at the 
other end and fly it back—a continuous 
shuttle. 

In January, Karp and Montrose incor- 
porated Skyways Transport Service in 
Detroit. On Jan. 25 came an order to 
erry an Aeronca from the factory at Mid- 
dletown, Ohio, to Orlando, Fla., for a dis- 
tributor. Their rate was $100.49, but it 
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cost them $142.49. They showed a loss 
because the pilot did some unscheduled 
joy riding. 

This taught the partners the need for 
rigid control over the pilots. They 
achieved it by requiring a detailed daily 
report. In February, Skyways delivered 
80 planes, and the number gradually in- 
creased to their present 150 a month, 
which involves flying 100,000 miles a 
month. The firm has ten full-time pilots, 
who are paid by the flying hour and make 
$100 to $150 a week. Last week, Karp 
and Montrose reported: They are making 
money, but not so much as they think 
they will make once aircraft production 
hits its stride. 


anal 


STORES: Boston in Chicago 


In 1865, 12-year-old Charles Netcher 
got a job as a bundle carrier at $1.50 a 
week for the Patridge brothers, Buffalo 
merchants. When the Patridges moved 
to Chicago to start a small store at State 
and Madison Streets, they took Netcher 
with them and in 1873 gave him an 
interest in the firm. In time he controlled 
it. When he died in 1904, he had built 
Netcher’s Boston Store into one of Chi- 
cago’s great firms. 

His widow, Mollie, took over at his 
death. Until then she had been busy 
rearing their four children. Other State 
Street merchants took a dim view of her 
chances of success. Mollie Netcher showed 
them a woman could run a business. 
She mingled with the shoppers and 
learned their likes and dislikes. She 
tailored the business to suit them. As it 
thrived she added stories, until finally 
she had 17 floors overlooking the corner 
Chicago calls the world’s busiest. Sales 
volume last year reached $16,000,000. 

Last week Mollie Netcher Newbury 
(she remarried in 1918) decided to quit. 
For $14,000,000 she sold the Boston 
Store to a syndicate headed by Edgar 
L. Schnadig, a rising star on the Chicago 
mercantile horizon. Schnadig in 1940 be- 
came president of the small Chicago Mail 
Order Co., and has built it—as Aldens, 
Inc.—to where it ranks next to Sears, 
Roebuck and Montgomery Ward. As 
president, Schnadig announced plans for 
new financing to repay the money he 
borrowed to buy the Boston Store. He 
knows the store; in 1905, as a Christmas- 
time extra clerk, he sold neckties there. 


Por 


STEEL: Scraping for Scrap 


The OPA’s death June 30 caught 
America’s steel industry with its scrap 
down. Scrap iron is essential to steel 
production, and the end of price controls 
cut off the supply at its source. Dealers 
held out for higher prices; mills refused 
to pay them while there was still a 
chance that the OPA would be restored. 

As a result, scrap inventories at the 
mills soon were down to less than two 
weeks’ supply, scrap shipments were cut 
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WALL STREET 


Metals Industry ... 
Industrial Keystone 


Most Americans today are aware of 
the economic importance of the “Big 
Three”: steel, coal and wheat. Smaller 
volumewise, another group of materials 
— the non-ferrous metals — is equally 
necessary to the health of the nation’s 
business bloodstream. Ranging from 
familiar metals such as lead, copper and 
zinc to the lesser-known molybdenum 
and vanadium, this galaxy of some ten 
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“The Metals Industry” 
. . . Vitally important 
different metal types is often called the 

keystone of our industrial future. 

To bring the importance of these 
metals into focus, the nationwide in- 
vestment firm of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane has prepared a booklet, 
“METALS — 1946” — which provides 
investors with a full-length portrait of 
the non-ferrous field. Here are discussed 
the thorny questions of supply and de- 
mand, availability of reserves, problems 
of labor and competition. 

Pointed and concise, “METALS —" 
1946” delves into the uses of each 
metal, provides a frank appraisal of 
favorable and unfavorable aspects for 
‘he industry as a whole and is as com- 
prehensive and as accurate as research 
and field investigation can make it. 
Settling down to facts and figures, this 
valuable booklet contains detailed anal- 
yses of no less than 43 companies, dis- 
cusses their business activities, gives 
sales, earnings and dividend records 
since 1936 as well as other pertinent 
facts. In short, the booklet reveals the 
non-ferrous ‘metals industry as the 
minuteman helping America to re-es- 
tablish her peacetime economy. 

The usual request* will bring readers 
a copy of “Metats—1946” without 
charge; they will fi. dj it contains ma- 
terial of lasting value as well as pro- 
viding facts on which sound investment 
decisions are made. 

* Mail your request for ‘“MeTars—1946” to: De- 


partment “NW,” Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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35 to 40 per cent, and Washington pre- 
dicted steel production would drop 30 
per cent by July 30 if the log jam wasn’t 
broken. 

Both industry and government tackled 
the problem last week. Steel manufac- 
turers planned to ask customers to return 
scrap by-products to the mills direct. 
Special freight rates on scrap shipments 
from the West Coast were extended to 
December in an effort to move more 
heavy stuff. And in Washington, Recon- 
version Director John R. Steelman set up 


PRICES: Where It Hurt 


Except in foodstuffs, retail prices held 
fairly firm in the first three weeks of a 
free market. With one eye on the prob- 
able revival of the OPA in some form, 
and the other on the good will of con- 
sumers, manufacturers and dealers on 
the whole leaned over backward to hold 
the price line. But anyone who looked 
at the place where price trends are first 
reflected—in the primary markets which 
are the quickest to react to buying and 








see 


a ten-point program to get government 
scrap. 

The armed forces were asked to re- 
turn guns, tanks, and ammunition from 
overseas. The Navy and Maritime Com- 
mission promised to furnish several hun- 
dred ships, to be dismantled in surplus 
and “stand-by” yards by privately leased 
government ship-scrapping facilities. The 
Navy will place all existing scrap at its 
various installations on sale immediately. 
And Steelman called for a scrap house- 
cleaning in all government agencies. 

But it will be weeks before this plan 
can produce results in volume, and in 
the meantime a civilian salvage drive 
imaugurated by the Civilian Production 
Administration promises the quickest ac- 
tion. Most of the 860. businessmen who 
led the War Production Board’s famous 
scrap drives during the war were called 
on to head up new scrap hunts in their 
communities. Edward W. Greb, former 
WPB salvage official and now Lake 
‘Worth, Fla., utilities director, was put 
in charge nationally. His initial appeal 
will be aimed at the five best sources 
of industrial scrap—railroads, mines, pub- 
lic utilities, and the oil and automotive 
industries. 
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Charles Phelps Cushing 


With scrap tight, steel mills exhaust their “pig” reserves 


selling pressure—knew that the short- 
term trend, at least, was sharply upward. 

The most sensitive indicator of these 
trends is the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
daily index of the prices of 28 basic com- 
modities traded on organized exchanges. 
Between June 28, the last trading day 
under price control, and July 18 the in- 
dex rose almost 25 per cent—nearly dou- 
ble the rise of the previous three years. 
, Foodstuffs rose most—32 per cent; other 
farm products next, 21 per cent, and 
industrial raw materials least, 20 per 
cent, 





Significance 


The increases, though whopping, were 
not quite as big as they looked, since part 
of them had been previously paid for by 
government subsidies, and other parts 
had previously been paid on black mar- 
kets. But certainly they were increases 
which will soon be reflected in higher 
retail prices. 

The retail increases, however, will not 
necessarily be anywhere near as steep. 
If the price of a raw material rises 10 
per cent, the finished product does not 
have to rise the same amount—because 
raw material usually comprises only a 


fraction of the producer’s total costs. 
Labor, usually, is the biggest cost factor. 
A further increase in the cost of labor— 
by a new wave of strikes—would contrib- 
ute most to a new jump in all price 
levels. : 

Yet many economists now believe that 
the eventual price trend, for a period 
as long as the next twelve months, may 
be down instead of up. Some of them 
feel that the refusal of the stock ex- 
change to inflate its prices in accordance 
with the general inflation talk, is a ba- 
rometer of the belief that a higher price 
level won’t hold. What thoughtful men 
hoped most was that the break, if it 
came, would not be sharp and sudden, 
precipitating a collapse such as that 
which marked the break of prices in 
May 1920. 


PP 


HOUSING: Phantom Pre-Fabs 


The prefabricated house, chief hope of 
Housing Expediter Wilson Wyatt for 
truly economic housing of America’s 
home-hunting veterans, was coming apart 
last week before it even went up. Be- 
cause the pre-fabs were caught in a tangle 
of material scarcities, uncertain building 
costs, and restrictive local construction 
codes, Wyatt disclosed that in the first 
six months of 1946 only 12,000 of them 
had been produced—less than one-tenth 
of the goal. 

As a result, Wyatt last week trimmed 
his 1946 target of 250,000 pre-fabs by 
150,000. At the same time, he shifted his 
sights from the usual wood and plywood 
construction, priced around $7,500, to 
newer all-metal types, which he believes 
will be cheaper and faster to build. Under 
his revised plan, wood will still account 
for 80 per cent of the 100,000 pre-fabs he 
now hopes for in 1946, because manu- 
facturers are already established—354 
companies have asked for building-ma- 
terial priorities for the current quarter. 
But for long-run mass production, he is 
now counting on the less conventional 


type. 

The typical house Wyatt has in mind— 
which he admits can’t come into volume 
production before 1947—is a steel or 
aluminum two-bedroom unit, selling at 
$3,000-$4,000 without land, plus another 
$1,000 for a lot. To turn out such a house, 
he will have to persuade companies like 
converted s 1ipbuilders and aircraft plants 
with metalworking know-how to get into 
the house-building business. 


His chic: persuader is the guaranteed- 
market contract provided in the Patman 
Housing Att, which permits him to buy 
new houses that mdnufacturers can’t sell 
elsewhere, paying up to 90 per cent of 
the sale price. But to date, only eight 
companies have applied for this guaran- 
tee, and only one is near the contract 
stage. 

Many companies, large and small, want 
government financial aid in setting up 
their business, in addition to underwriting 
their sales—and Congress hasn’t allocated 
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the money. Wyatt has about $750,000 in 
an experimental kitty and will try to get 
other agencies such as the RFC and Com- 
merce Department to lend him more. But 
even if aid materializes, only a handful 
of companies will get into metal-house 
production this year. He estimates it will 
be another ten to twelve months before 
they are producing at the 50,000-100,000 
yearly rate he considers necessary. If the 
new-style pre-fabs don’t come through, 
Wyatt says the government’s program to 
provide real low-cost housing for veterans 
will collapse. 


Por 


LABOR: Hillman’s Shadow 


If Sidney Hillman had another self, it 
was Jacob Potofsky. Together they or- 
ganized the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers of America in Chicago in 1914. 
Together, two years later, they opened 
the new national office in New York. 
For the last twenty years their two 
families shared a jointly owned summer 
home in New Jersey. Both were Russian- 
born, both garment workers who rose 
together in union politics. 

For 32 years Potofsky identified him- 
self so completely with Hillman that he 
was little known to the outside world. 
Last week, chosen president to succeed 
his dead master, he was suddenly pro- 
pelled onto the national scene. Whether 
he has the force to make labor history, 
as Hillman did, is a question mark. With 
his level, calculating gaze and bearded 
oval face, Potofsky at 51, looks like a 
thinner Lenin. 

Always assistant president of the union 
in fact, Potofsky became so in name in 
1934 and in 1940 was chosen general 
secretary-treasurer. Seldom did he emerge 
from his self-imposed obscurity. 

When chosen president he character- 
istically spurned the extra $5,000 Hill- 
man’s $15,000-a-year salary would give 


him; “$10,000 is enough,” he said. His 








European 


Potofsky, whom the shoe fits 


first official act was to pledge continuation 
of Hillman’s policies: political action 
through the CIO, strengthening of the 
American Labor party, and building of 
the World Federation of Trade Unions. 


Por 


TRADE: Breaking the Barriers 


Dedicated to the removal of unneces- 
sary barriers to the widest possible inter- 
change of goods, services, and visitors 
among nations, the World Trade Founda- 
tion was established last January. 

In April, the foundation chose New 
Brunswick, N.J., and environs (popula- 
tion 48,000), as a typical, medium-small, 
self-contained community and made it 
the guinea pig of its first effort to test 
new methods of getting across a factual 
message to every element of a population 
group. The local newspaper, The Home 
News, carried daily stories and editorials 
on world trade and travel. Leaders of 


every section of the community—civic af- 
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fairs, business, labor, the schools and 
churches and clubs—collaborated. 

Photo exhibits, charts, and three-di- 
mensional displays were set in shop win- 
dows, schools, and the public library. A 
special course on world trade and travel 
was given in the secondary schools. 
School children took part in an essay and 
poster contest. The climax of the ten- 
week drive was a quiz contest between a 
group of New Brunswick adults and 
high-school students. Last week, after 
personal-interview polls of the results, 
the foundation’s co-chairman—Dr. Emest 
Martin Hopkins, president emeritus of 
Dartmouth College—announced: 

@ At a time when similar polls in New 
York City showed a 10 per cent increase 
in “economic isolationism,’ New Bruns- 
wick showed a 10 per cent decrease. 

@ High-school youths were better in- 
formed and more favorably inclined than 
their elders. Women were less informed, 
and slightly more protectionist, than men. 
@ The better-educated and most pros- 
perous groups were the least favorably 
inclined toward free trade. But both be- 
fore and after the campaign, a two- 
thirds majority was found for reciprocal- 
trade treaties, a backlog of support for 
economic cooperation on which the foun-- 
dation counts for the long pull. 


ror 


NOTES: Trends and Changes 


Stock Market: Firmer money rates and 
OPA uncertainty pushed the market - 
down again last week. Dow-Jones in- 
dustrials closed 3.07 points lower, rails 
.89, and utilities .61. 

Hoarding: Fearing widespread specu- 
lative hoarding if the OPA is not re- 
vived, the Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration last week limited to 30 days or 
less manufacturers’ inventories of scarce 


household goods. 
Aviation: United Air Lines stole a 
march on its competitors last week by 








Bossie’s Dream House: In Chicago’s Museum of Science 
and Industry, International Harvester built this model farm, 
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TE 
Museum of Science and Industry—Chicago 


complete with contented, machine-milked cows, gleaming 
buildings and fences, and_a sparkling self-propelled combine. 









7HOW TO 
GET HOT 


(on the job... coolsunder the collar!) 
















IN THE SHOP you can 
~ , give ‘summer slump” 
the slip with a few 
well-placed, whirl- 
wind R & M Exhaust 
Fans. They beat any- 
thing for holding pro- 
duction steady—for 
keeping the boys 
dry...and driving. 
They’re easy to in- 
stall, a breeze when it 
comes to mainte- 
nance, and less expen- 


sive than you prob- 
ably think. 





OFFICE WORKERS do a 
heads-up job when a 
cooling R & M Air Cir- 
culator keeps them think- 
ing about statements in- 
stead of the seashore. A 
portable unit on an ad- 
justable stand to be used 
where you want, when 
you need it, with no in- 
stallation expense, 











EXECUTIVES work better, too, in cool, comfort- 
we) able surroundings. For them, there’s nothing 
finer, than an R & M De 

ae Luxe Fan. Your R « M 

distributor is ready to 

help you now with this 

and next year’s “summer 

_ shump” problem. For his 

name and free fan litera- 
ture, write: Robbins & 
Myers, Inc., Fan Sales Di- 
vision, Springfield, Ohio; 
or Brantford, Ontario, 
Canada. 
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Newsweek Chart by James Cutter 


applying for a CAB permit to fly mail by 
helicopter between the Chicago munici 
pal airport and the Racine-Gary-Elgin. 
Joliet area . . . Pennsylvania-Central Air 
lines followed American Airlines into th 
growing air-cargo field. 

Buyers’ Market: A buyers’ market ir 
all industries by next year is fore 
seen by the New York Credit Men’ 
Association. 

Personnel Changes: O. Parker -Mc 
Comas was elected vice president ol 
Philip Morris & Co. . . . Edward N 
Wendell became vice president in charge 
of the Federal Telephone & Radio Corp. 
IT&T subsidiary . . . Donald S$. Thomp:- 
son was appointed vice president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland . . 
Prescott A. Tolman was promoted tc 
general-traffic and sales manager 0! 
Eastern Air Lines. 


PRODUCTS: What’s New 


Recorder Radio: The Jefferson-Travis 
Corp. of New York has announced an 
AM-FM radio-phonograph with an ace- 
tate-film tape recorder. Two hours of 
recording can be embossed on a roll of 
tape that fits a coat pocket and lasts for 
6,000 playings. Push buttons can be set 
to turn the radio and recorder on and off 
at any predetermined time. 

Autos: Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., 
have introduced a seven-passenger Jeep 
station wagon with an all-steel body . . . 
For the Santa Fe Trailways, Henry 
Kaiser's Permanente Metals Corp. has 
built a 60-foot, 40-passenger bus of 
magnesium and aluminum. 

Non-Skid: A few drops of Sprink shak- 
en into a bathtub will form a non-skid 
film on the bottom, according to Rygene 
Products, Inc., of New York. 
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t LABOR TRENDS 


The CIO Political Action Committee will 
be more bipartisan under the new setup 
and farther away from a direct alliance 
with the Democratic Administration. 


Jacob John (Jack) Kroll, named director 
to succeed Sidney Hillman, will in reality 
be carrying out orders of the four-man 
executive board composed of secretary- 
treasurers of the four biggest CIO unions. 


Phil Murray will have more say in the 
new: alignment. He is less devoted to 
President Truman than was Hillman, 


Krol will follow the policy of strict neu- 
trality laid down by Murray in the intra- 
union quarrel over Communism. There 
will be no Red purge in PAC. 


Setup of the executive board reflects this 
policy, with David J. McDonald of the 
steelworkers and William Pollock of the 
textile workers representing the right 
wing, and George Addes of the auto 
workers and Julius Emspak of the elec- 
trical workers on the left. 


Southern organizing staffs of both the 
AFL and the CIO are worried about the 
situation in Georgia following the nomi- 
nation of former Governor Talmadge. 


Headquarters of both are in Atlanta. And 


both federations are organizing Negroes. 


Cio farm equipment workers of UAW 
are backing President Walter Reuther’s 
threat to call an industrywide farm- 
equipment strike unless the government 
forces a settlement at the Allis-Chalmers 
and J. I. Case plants. They'll vote on the 
issue at their forthcoming convention. 


All factions of labor are joining forces to 
fight an anti-closed-shop amendment in 
Nebraska, where the Nebraska Small 
Businessmen’s Association placed the is- 
sue on a referendum ballot by filing a pe- 
tition with more than 100,000 signatures. 


Many labor unions will refuse to sign 
Wage agreements extending for more than 
30 days unless some national stabilization 
program is adopted. New York Local 6 of 
the International Typographical Union 
has taken the lead by serving notice on 
employers to this effect. 


Jurisdictional squabbles were dodged at 
the recent meeting of the CIO executive 
board. Claims of Sam Wolchok’s whole- 


sale and retail workers to jurisdiction over . 


several warehouses now held by Harry 
Bridges’s West Coast longshoremen were 
Scussed but this and similar troubles 
will be left up to individual unions. 
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SOUPS ON'/ 


Hot food! Cold food! Whatever 
is your pleasure, dinner in the 
skies is an adventure in good eat- 
ing. Modern equipment helps 


United Air Lines food storage con- make such service possible. 


tainer, made of Laminated INSU- Take food storage aloft, for 
ROK, by Valeo Mfg. Co, Chicago example. raven in the recom- 
mendation of a Richardson Plas- 
tician, Valco Mf2. Co., Chicago, switched 
to the use of INSUROK post forming lami- 
nates for food boxes employed today by 
United Air Lines. Tough, durable, compact... 
yet lightweight and possessing high insulating 
qualities .. . INSUROK has proved far superior 
to materials formerly used for this purpose. 
Plastics may be the answer to your produc- 
tion problems. If so, INSUROK, molded or 
laminated, can help you. A letter or phone 
call will bring full information! 








Lad Precision Plastics 


The RICHARDSON COMPANY — 


Sales Headquarters: MELROSE PARK. ILL -FOUNDED 1858 LOCKLAND, CINCINNATI ! 





NEW YORK 6, N.Y., 75 WEST STREET ROCHESTER 4, N. Y., 1031 SIBLEY TOWE 
DETROIT 2, MICH., 6-252 G.M. BUILDING Sales Offices MILWAUKEE 3, WIS., 743 NO. FOURTH STR 
ST. LOUIS 12, MO., 5579 PERSHING AVE, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO, 326-7 PLYMOUTH BLDG, 
PHILADELPHIA 40, PA., 3728 NO, BROAD ST, 
Factories: MELROSE PARK, ILL. ¢ NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. ¢ INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 














Wrap grease in paper. Boil it. Will it re- 
main strong? If you say no, you don’t 
know Patapar* Vegetable Parchment. This 
unique paper can take so much punishment, 
people can hardly believe it. 


Water doesn’t weaken it 
.».grease doesn’t penetrate 


Patapar is the great wet-strength paper. 
Soaked in water for weeks, boiled — it re- 
mains strong. And when it meets with 
grease, fats, or oils, there is no penetration. 


Complete printing service 


Patapar has a beautiful surface for print- 
ing. It brings out the snap and brilliance 
of color. The printing can be done in our 
own plants which are equipped for print- 
ing Patapar economically in one color, two 
colors, several colors—by letterpress or 
offset lithography. We handle every detail. 


Want to challenge 
Patapar? 


Patapar is produced in 179 different types 
to fill an endless variety of needs. In the 
food industry it packages hard-to-proteet 
products. Meat provisioners boil hams in 
it. In hospitals, nurses use it to wrap in- 
struments that are to be sterilized in live 
steam, It lines motor oil containers. It re- 
places oiled silk. These are 
a few examples. 

Would you like to chal- 
lenge Patapar to fill a need 
in your business? Write on 
your business letterhead for 
booklet N. It tells all about 


Patapar and itsapplications. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





Protected 


Patapar Keymark 
symbol of 
wrapper protection 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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A fervent outpouring of the spirit 
of conservative economic and _ fiscal 
management has been manifest in and 
around Washington lately. Within a 
span of a few days came prayers and 
testimony from President Truman, 
Chester Bowles, John R. Steelman, 
and the Budget Bureau. These read 
like the recommendations of 
economists whose advice has 
been disregarded over the 
last dozen years. 

Each of the statements 
came out separately, but 
their coincidence was by it- 
self very significant. That 
they should have been ut- 
tered when they were is 
probably to be explained by 
the worries which beset the 
Administration over the fate 
of the OPA. In the event a satisfactory 
bill for price control should fail to 
pass, the Executive end of the govern- 
ment would be left in an embarrassing 
spot. After painting so vividly the 
menace of inflation, it had to know 
what other powers to use in keeping 
prices from rising too fast. Fortunately 
the inventory could be made quickly. 
The fundamentals of inflation control 
are well known. Thus there followed a 
camp meeting of the old-time religion. 

Bowles, former Stabilization Direc- 
tor, sent a letter to The New York 
Times. Steelman, new Director of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion, sent 
his “Crossroads” report to President 
Truman. The President gave it a 
buildup. Paul H. Appleby, acting 
budget director, disclosed he had re- 
ceived important advices from the 
President and had handed them on to 
the government agencies. 

With a single voice the four of them 
called for reductions in Federal ex- 
penditures, for cuts or postponements 
in public construction, and for ac- 
cumulating a balance in the Federal 
Treasury to use for paring down the 
national debt. 


Mr. Truman, accepting recom- 
mendations of Steelman or Bowles, 
said the outlays for military and veter- 
ans’ programs would be reviewed to 
see if they could be shaved. Both 
Bow!es and Steelman favored keeping 
taxes high enough to provide a sur- 
plus. Steelman suggested that Federal 
securities now held by banks be re- 
placed by the sale of equivalent 
amounts to individual investors. 

Only one thing is novel about these 
proposals and that is their source, 





ment. Left on ice is the notion that 
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Back to Inflation Fundamentals - 
by JOHN W. LOVE 


from men within or not long out of 
the Administration. Some of the ideas 
are very old. One or two have been 
offered by Administration spokesmen 
before the war, it is true, and the 
hope of a balance in the budget was 
held out by Secretary of the Treasury 
Snyder a few weeks ago. He even 
hinted of higher taxes. In 
the main, however, the pro- 
posals “were from the body 
of critical opinion voiced by 
outsiders over a number of 
years, disturbed as they all 
were by Federal policies 
which promoted inflation. 
Put off now to the indefi- 
nite future is the long-cher- 
ished program of heavy pub- 
lic construction, designed to 
reduce postwar unemploy- 


this country has matured and can be 
kept in health only by continuing gov- 
ernment expenditures. Weakened is 
the old confidence that high produc- 
tion would automatically follow the 
war and would be enough, with price 
controls, to prevent inflation without 
resort to less popular measures. The 
postwar era isn’t turning out as the 
Administration expected. 


At last the need for better man- 
agement of the national debt is 
admitted. Implicit in the Steelman pro- 
posals is something else than the policy 
which seemed not long ago to consist 
of continuously shortening the terms 
and lowering the interest rate on new 
government securities. The intention 
still is to hold the rate low, but the 
belief is expressed that too much of 
the debt is in the hands of banks. 

Still to be conceded in Washington 
are the facts that income taxes are not 
by themselves able to carry the load, 
and that sales taxes would be a power- 
ful brake on inflation. 

Actually the suggestions, particu- 
larly the emphasis on the need for 
high production, truly cut to the root 
of the menace of inflation. They do 
not, as Mr. Truman puts it, merely 
“supplement” price legislation. They 
are the means of its cure—the true 
redemption. If they can be carried out 
effectively they will stop the increase 
in money and credit which has been 
feeding the fire under prices, and then 
begin the task of cutting down the 
overhang of liquid savings. At last the 
Administration is getting down to first 
causes. We have yet to know if the 





conversion is permanent. 
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"Since business and industry comprise the 
major market for air passenger and cargo traf- 
fic, it is important to us that Newsweek numbers 
among its regular readers more than 400 
thousand business and industrial executives. 
In addition, we find that this magazine's 
interpretive reporting attracts Significant 
family readership among the progressive and 
deas prosperous groups which constitute the best 
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RELIGION 


Germany's Troubled Church 


“Nothing in the world can free the Ger- 
man Church from its responsibility for the 
German people . . . Today the church has 
the only German voice that can be heard 
in the world.” Pastor Martin Niemoeller 
spoke these words to students at Erlangen 
early this year. Actually, he was pleading 
with his 70,000,000 German compatriots 
to stand behind the German Evangelical 
Church, newly reorganized last October. 

Representing a wedding of Lutheran 
and Reformed elements, the Evangelische 
Kirche in Deutschland is not fighting sole- 
ly for the consolidation of its 40,000,000 
members. To justify its voice in the world 
—and its very existence—EKID must 
prove to Germans that it is capable not 
only of uniting religious factions but of 
complete self-rule. 

Under the leadership of its council 
chairman, Bishop Theophilus Wurm of 
Stuttgart, and Niemoeller, its vice chair- 
man, the church last October announced 
its “solidarity of guilt” in the second world 
war and proclaimed its repentance. EKID 
then set about cleaning its house of the 
mold of Nazism. The American Military 
Government had its own policy of de- 
nazification: the automatic purge of Nazi 
and quasi-Nazi pastors with all dispatch, 
sometimes without consulting the church. 
EKID considered this a violation of its 
rights and of the principle of the separa- 
tion of church and state. After a twelve- 
year struggle with Hitler over state con- 
trol, the German church found _ itself 
fighting the same battle with the Allies. 
Relations between the AMG and the Ger- 
man churches deteriorated month by 
month in a deadlock of ideas and ideals. 

Ecumenical Oil: After Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam, president of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, returned from 





Germany last December, he suggested to 
President Truman that churchmen be sent 
over to serve as liaison officials between 
AMG and the churches. On Feb. 15, the 
President approved appointments of a 
Catholic, a Protestant, and a Jewish 
clergyman. The Catholic representative is 
Bishop Aloisius J. Muench of Fargo, N. D. 
The Jews chose Rabbi Alexander S. 
Rosenberg of Yonkers, N. Y. But the 
Protestants delayed in choosing a man 
who could disentangle the complicated 
problem of Germany's majority churches. 
Now they have made a stopgap appoint- 
ment. 

The Protestant liaison official is Dr. 
Samuel McCrea Cavert, general secretary 
of the Federal Council, who arrived in 
Germany July 7. The wiry Presbyterian 
minister is well prepared to cope with 
stalemate and quarrels. For the last 25 
years, he has been reconciling the 26 de- 
nominations of the Federal Council. By 
last week, he was well started in his work 
of pouring ecumenical oil on the troubled 
waters. 

In all his 57 years, Dr. Cavert has not 
faced a more difficult task. By September, 
when he will return, he must reconcile the 
extremely divergent views of AMG and 
the Protestant churches. He will have to 
face cases like that of Pastor Edward Putz 
of Furth. Pastor Putz has the gold badge 
of an early Nazi member. But his supe- 
rior, Bishop Hans Meiser of Bavaria, 
points out that he used the badge only to 
speak for the church in Nazi councils, 
and thus was only a nominal Nazi. AMG 
is pressing for his removal. Bishop Meiser 
insists he stay on. 

Meanwhile, rumors circulate of an 
AMG crackdown, with numerous pastor 
arrests within the next few weeks. EKID 
is nervously braced for a fight to the 
death. It is up to Dr. Cavert to preserve 
AMG’s authority and the dignity of the 
German church. 
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Theme for Salvation 


i like the clouse and i Prishate the clouse i 
hav a Baby 2 weeks old i sure need the clouse 


This thank-you note from a mother in 
a rural American community is typical 
of letters that pour into the Save the Chil. 
dren Federation’s headquarters in New 
York. Organized in 1932, the SCF set out 
to better the education and general wel- 
fare of American school children. Explor. 
ing conditions in rural communities par- 
ticularly, it found school buildings fallin 
apart and schoolrooms minus even sulk 
elementary teaching equipment as books 
and pencil sharpeners. There were no 
public-health services, and the children 
were ill fed and underweight. So for eight 
years the federation concentrated on im- 
proving American schools, to which it 
supplied everything from lunch programs 
to desks. 

Then came the second world war. The 
federation branched out first to England 
and more recently to Continental coun- 
tries where UNRRA has set up no general 
relief program. Because it believes the 
way to save Europe is to save its chil- 
dren, the SCF still works chiefly through 
schools, splitting its activities between 
France, where it has its own office, and 
Holland, Belgium, Norway, Denmark, 
and Sweden, where it operates through 
national affiliates. 

Last week the SCF staged a celebra- 
tion. July 13 four French children lined 
up behind a microphone in a small and 
stuffy Paris studio and chattered for fif- 
teen minutes with four American children 
collected in a New York NBC studio. 
Haltingly but eagerly they asked each 
other questions: “What did you eat to- 
day?” “What war experience do you re- 
member best?” The broadcast was a 
double-header, marking both the eve of 
Bastille Day and the thousandth school 
in Europe to receive the sponsorship of 
the federation. 

When it moved in on Europe, the SCF 
found the plight of the French children 
most desperate. After years of malnutri- 
tion, they could concentrate for only 
brief periods, and remember little. In 
classrooms drafty from missing window 
panes, they often had but one textbook to 
a class and no paper or pencils, Winters 
many had to stay away because they 
lacked shoes and clothes. Those who 
could come shivered from the cold, en- 
dangering their already precarious health. 

Pour les Petits: A typical case han- 
dled by the SCF is described by NeEws- 
WEEK’s Paris bureau: 

“In the working-class district of Ménil- 
montant, in the northeast section of 
Paris, there are 18,000 children. Sixty pet 
cent of those under 6 are suffering from 
malnutrition that began during the occu- 
pation. In the 7-to-20 age group, 80 per 
cent are undernourished and, of these, 30 
per cent are tubercular. Once a fashion 
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Sponsor A Neglected 
Rural School 


COST For a One-Room School 
$60.00 per year or $5.00 per month, 
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This means assistance in 
have:— 


helping the school to 


Lunch Program Garden Seed 

oe Library School Supplies 
ecreational Equipment Desks 

Sanitary Water Supply Pictures 


From the federation comes a plea for help 


able country neighborhood, Ménilmon- 
tant is now teeming with workers. During 
the occupation the Germans deported or 
shot more inhabitants of Ménilmontant 
than of any other arrondissement. 

“Last week, Save the Children made 
its first distribution to the children of 
Ménilmontant. Ninety-six children were 
chosen by the Assistance Sociale and 
school principals to receive the federa- 
tion’s food packages. At 2 p.m., accom- 
panied by fathers in blue denim working 
clothes and mothers in baggy dresses and 
wooden-soled shoes, the children assem- 
bled in the town hall. 

“Silently, respectfully, and occasionally 
gawking, they stood throughout the cere- 
mony that preceded the distribution 
Then, aipnfpetigany, tid families file 
out to the hall where three Save the Chil- 
dren workers handed out four cartons of 
Amy rations (sugar, powdered eggs, 
cereal, chocolate, etc.) and two cans of 
condensed milk to each child—enough to 
fumish one person with an adequate 
diet for 30 days. 

“There were no tears, nor any merri- 
ment. Parents and children alike looked 
tired and silently grateful.” 

All in all, by providing food, clothes, 
money, and other supplies, the federation 
has brought new hope and vigor to 30,- 
000 French children, and to 30,000 like 
them in other countries. For its work it 
depends entirely on contributions and of- 
ers donors several plans for giving needy 
children a financial boost. An entire 
school may be adopted at an annual cost 
of $150 and up, depending on_ the 
school’s size. In some cases individuals 
have done this; in others a group takes 
over, An alternate plan is to sponsor an 
individual child, which runs to $96 a 
year. In every case the federation urges a 
brisk back-and-forth correspondence be- 
tween donors and the children they are 
elping to save. 
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Last week the major-league base- 
ball owners made a hasty resolve to 
“rescue” their underprivileged players 
before the same job can be done by a 
union. It is one of those neck-and-neck 
issues, for even while the owners con- 
vened to speed up their private relief 
measure, which is 50 years late on 
Track 12, the athletes on 
three ball clubs were talking 
union in a warm and busi- 
nesslike way which, if they 
kept it up, might anticipate 
the kind of salvation the 
owners are suddenly eager 
to give them. 

It is one of those old- 
fashioned baseball coinci- 
dences that the owners did 
not get around to contem- 
plating players’ rights until 
the players began to hold clubhouse 
and hotel meetings in regard to same. 
The player has been a legal slave for 
better than half a century. In the mid- 
dle of 1946, already, the magnates 
leap into battle in his behalf. 

“And what is more,” said a spokes- 
man for the owners, stepping out of 
the conclave in Chicago last week and 
mopping beads of virtuous sweat from 
his brow, “you cannot say we aren't 
doing it in a big way. We are going to 
ask the players, or their representa- 
tives, to sit in with us. They, too, will 
have something to say.” 





First and foremost, the owners an- 
nounced, they are going to overhaul 
the standard contract form, which says 
that the player must work for the club 
as long as it wants him but the club 
can fire the player on ten days’ notice. 
It says several other things, all to the 
effect that the player who tries to get 
the best return for his talent in the open 
market had better forget it. To bolster 
this point, the owners arranged long 
ago that there should be no such thing 
as an open baseball market in the 
United States. : 

Here again we see coincidence rais- 
ing its scaly scalp. ‘This year for the 
first time an open market did emerge, 
over the owners’ bleeding bodies—not 
in the United States, ‘true, but Mexico 
is an easy ride from here and the 
brothers Pasquel of that republic cre- 
ated a second market to which the 

layers responded with zest. Some of 

e players jumped their big-league 
contracts to go to Mexico. This might 
have been imprudent if a big-league 
contract meant anything in the court of 
law. Suspecting that it didn’t mean 
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Quick, Watson, the Privileges 


by JOHN LARDNER 


anything, our owners stayed out of 
court, at least on the contract issue. 
And now they plan to overhaul the 
contract. 

There is a certain familiar logic 
about their move which has aroused 
the suspicion of several players in the 
last few days. Jailers have been known 
to “compromise” with dis- 
satisfied prisoners by ex- 
panding the jail a bit and 
putting a better grade of 
electrically charged wire on 
the walls. You cannot jump 
a legal contract as easily as 
an illegal one. If other con- 
ditions remain bad, and you 
still want to jump, you find 
it a lot harder. 

Thus the owners will al- 
most certainly have to con- 
sider further improvements if they are 
going to organize the players on their 
own basis instead of a union’s. They 


‘may have to guarantee a minimum 


salary, not only in the big leagues but, 
proportionately, right down the line to 
the Class D leagues. They may have 
to cut the player in for a percentage of 
the price for which one club owner 
sells him to another. They may have to 
create formal working agreements with 
the Pasquels and such other inde- 
pendent outfits as may arise with good 
money behind them—“outlaws” and 
“vandals,” they were called earlier 
in the year. After several baseball gen- 
erations of frozen monopoly, there may 
have to be a defrosting much more 
considerable than the owners now plan. 

And even then, it may prove better 
for the players to bargain for these 
points through their own organization 
than through a small delegation in- 
vited by the owners to talk when the 
owners feel like talking. 


The owners committee was 
made up largely from the so-called 
liberal wing, which in baseball today 
means the millionaires’ wing—P. K. 
Wrigley, Tom Yawkey, Larry Mac- 
Phail for the Yankee syndicate. Sam 
Breadon, a poorer man but more icon- 
oclastic than the Rickeys and Griffiths 
and Stonehams, was with them, and so 
were the owners’ senior stooges, Ford 
Frick and Will Harridge, presidents of 
the National and American Leagues. 

The junior stooge—Albert B. Chand- 
ler, High Commissioner of Baseball— 
did not sit in. However, he expressed 
himself as willing to help in any way, 
which is always useful in a High Com- 
missioner. 
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BASEBALL: Babette Ruths 


It’s baseball—but with a difference. 
The players go to charm school as well 
as to pre-season training camp. They are 
chosen for looks as much as for long hits. 
And the public likes it. 

The All-American Girls’ Baseball 
League proved that when it took mid- 
season inventory this month. Its presi- 
dent, the ex-major-league player-coach- 
manager Max Carey, found that more 
than 300,000 paying guests had clicked 
the turnstiles in the league’s eight towns 
—Rockford and Peoria, Ill., Racine and 
Kenosha, Wis., Fort Wayne and South 
Bend, Ind., Grand Rapids and Muskegon, 
_ And the league is only three years 
old. 

Its founders were P. K. Wrigley, owner 
of the Chicago Cubs, Branch Rickey, 
president of the Brooklyn Dodgers, and 
Paul Harper, Cubs attorney. Local civic 
and industriat leaders run its teams. For 
its profits go into a general fund for 
recreational facilities in league towns and 
thus aid in combating juvenile delin- 
quency. 

_ As the girls play it, their game is some- 
thing midway between baseball and soft- 
ball. The 11-inch ball is pitched under- 
hand as in softball. But nine players take 
the field instead of softball’s ten; they use 
baseball bats and gloves; runners are al- 
lowed to lead off and steal; and the dis- 
tance between bases is 68 feet instead of 
softball’s 60, while the pitching mound 
has been moved back from 85 to 48 feet. 

Players are recruited from all sections 
of the United States and five provinces of 
Canada. They are signed to one-year con- 
tracts in Chicago, league headquarters. 
Salaries range from $50 to $85 a week 
r expenses. Stars sometimes earn over 

100. 

Last April, more than 200 former 
schoolteachers, models, students, and 
stenographers reportéd to Pascagoula, 
Miss. During the day the camp was run 
just like a big-league training camp. But 
evenings the girls had to go to school. 
They learned posture and etiquette, how 
to choose and wear clothes, how to apply 
cosmetics, and how to take a called third 
strike like a lady. 

After the training season, the 200 
were weeded down to 144, chosen for 
playing ability, appearance, and charac- 
ter. Twelve of those chosen were mar- 
ried, three were mothers. Each team 
could keep ten players from its 1945 
roster but had to take eight from the 
surplus and new recruits. A chaperone, 
manager, and business manager were 


also assigned to each team. 


Ladies Up: In its three years, the 
league has produced fledgling immor- 
tals. The rules encourage a fast, wide- 
open brand of baseball, and Carey, the 
greatest base runner of all time, stresses 
that aspect of the game. His prize pupil 
is 21-year-old Sophie Kurys, speedy sec- 
ond baseman for the Racine Belles. So- 
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hie started with the professional league 

in 1943. She is the Tina Cobb of the 
league with 166 stolen bases in 1944 
and 115 last year. This year she is again 
leading with 106. Sophie also heads her 
team with 64 runs scored. 

The league’s Honey Wagner is pretty 
Dorothy Schroeder, shortstop for the 
South Bend Blue Sox. Young Dot started 
to play professionally three years ago 
when she was 15. Charlie Grimm, man- 
ager of the Chicago Cubs, watched her in 
practice and said: “If she was a boy I'd 
give $50,000 for her.” She leads the 
shortstops in almost every fielding de- 
partment—highest percentage, .924; most 
chances accepted, 563; most putouts, 
253; and most double plays, 31. 

Christine Mathewson is Connie Wis- 
niewski of Detroit, who won 382 and lost 
only 11 out of the 46 games she pitched 
for the Grand Rapids Chicks last year 
with an earned-run average of 0.81. She 
faced more batters (1,367), pitched 
more innings (391), and worked more 
games than any other pitcher in the 
league. This iron-woman record won her 
the Player of the Year award for 1945. 
She has continued her winning ways this 
year with a midseason mark of 20 wins 
out of 22 games. 

With stars like Connie, Dot, and 
Sophie pulling in the customers, Carey 
feels that the league’s ultimate aim— 
teams all over the nation including all the 
big cities—is soon to be achieved. In the 
three years since it started the All- 
American Girls’ Baseball League has 
gone farther than organized baseball did 
in its first ten. 


He Shudda Stood at School 


The English teachers of Missouri last 
week are reported to have complained to 
the Federal Communications Commission 
because the eccentric colloquialisms of 
baseball broadcaster Dizzy Dean are 
creeping into Missouri English. Their pu- 
pils, they said, are emulating such color- 
ful misusage as: “The runners held their 
respectable bases,” “Slaughter slud safe 
into second,” and “Musial stands confi- 
dentially at the plate.” 

Dean replied to his critics: “Ill learn 
the people baseball and let the teachers 
keep on learnin’ the people English.” 

















Iron Woman Wisniewski 





Pretty Pilferer Kurys 





The girls limber up in the name of beauty and baseball at the Pascagoula training camp’ 
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TENNIS: How It’s Done 


For the thousands of duffers who sit 
in the grandstands and watch the tennis 
balls go by, two women at the top of 
the game tell how to get there. “Winning 
Tennis,” by Sarah Palfrey Cooke, is a 
how-to-do-it book; “The Road to Wim- 
bledon,” by Alice Marble, is a how-I-did- 
it book. 

Both authors boast records which 
prove their right to talk about tennis. 
Mrs. Cooke won 37 national champion- 
ships. Miss Marble won the No. 1 rank- 
ing five times, the women’s singles four 
times, and the women’s doubles four 
times. 

With engaging informality and careful 
attention to detail Mrs. Cooke’s “Winning 
Tennis” takes the beginner from equip- 
ment (racquet, balls, clothes) through 
strokes to tactics and strategy. Accom- 
panying the instructions on strokes are 
clever “flicker” pictures arranged so the 
reader may flip the pages rapidly and 
see the graceful champion in action. 

In “The Road to Wimbledon” Miss 
Marble tells of her struggle up from the 
wrong side of San Francisco’s tracks 
to the top rung of the amateur tennis 
ladder. . 

When Alice was 15, Dan, her older 
brother and head of the family, took 
away her baseball bat and glove and gave 
her a tennis racquet. He told her she 
was now too old to be mascot and pro- 
tégé of the San Francisco Seals. She 
worked hard until she achieved the No. 
3 ranking in the national listing. Then, 
stricken by pleurisy and anemia, she 
spent months in bed but got up to play 
tennis again and play it well enough to 
win at Forest Hills in 1936, 38, ’39, and 
’40, at Wimbledon in 1939, and rank No. 
1 for five consecutive years (1936-1940). 

Miss Marble, who turned professional 
because “I did not want to take money 
without working for it,” and Mrs. Cooke 
agree that there should be a National 
Tennis Open because it would benefit 
the game financially, return amateur ten- 
nis to its original amateur status, and pit 
the best of the pros against the best of 
amateurs. (WINNING TENNIS. By Sarah 
Palfrey Cooke. 247 pages. Doubleday. 
$3. THE Roap To WIMBLEDON. By Alice 
Marble. 167 pages. Scribners. $2.75.) 
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Maid in the Ozarks: Sex leers its ugly head 


‘Maid’ to Odor 


Broadway got its first taste in a long 
time of cheap entertainment last week— 
cheap in every sense of the word. “Maid 
in the Ozarks,” a drab little number that 
has been kicking around the country for 
five years, opened after a week of pub- 
licity buildup designed to offset the in- 
evitable bad reviews and attract a certain 
type of clientele. The publicity, if noth- 
ing else, was well done. 

J. M. McKechnie, the publicity direc- 
tor with the thankless job of selling 
“Maid” to New York audiences, did the 
only thing possible: He admitted that 
the show was no artistic triumph but in- 
timated that it was ““Tobacco Road’ 
without brakes,” and that all lovers of 


_ Rabelaisian humor should see it. 


The advertisements before the opening 
said such things as: “The management 
. believes that the general critical 
consensus will be that this play is the 
worst play that has ever hit Broadway,” 
and went on to describe the show as 
“Hilarious! Impudent! Daring!” with 
“special spicy matinees” Saturdays and 
Sundays, and a midnight show with a 
$1.20 top Saturdays. Other announce- 
ments leeringly invited “you and your 
wife, or a reasonable facsimile, to see this 
howling hillbilly laugh riot.” 

Ya Pays Ya Money ... It worked. 
About 500 drooling would-be customers 
were turned away opening night; the 
show was sold out for the following 
Saturday’s performances; and tickets are 
now being sold seven weeks in advance. 


The reviews were, naturally, scathing. 

The luckiest persons opening .night 
were those who were unable to get into 
the theater. “Maid” is certainly not hilari- 
ous; it is daring to those who consider 
backhouse humor daring, and it is impu- 
dent only in appearing on the stage at 
all. It is not even the worst play ever to 
hit Broadway, because it would take a 
good stretch of the imagination to call it 
a play. It is an endlessly dull series of 
abominably done burlesque routines, 
without even the talent of second-rate 
burlesque actors to put them across. The 
“humor,” when it rises above the belt, 
soars to such peaks as having one of the 
characters start to paint his fiddle yellow, 
because someone has told him his music 
needs more color. 

It is alleged that the author originally 
intended “Maid” to be a bitter indict- 
ment of the Ku Klux Klan and certain 
sections of Southern society, and about 
twice during the dramatic shambles there 
are references to the Klan which are as 
out of place as a geology professor in a 
Geisha house. The rest of the continuity 
concerns somebody’s attempts to black- 
mail somebody else’s fiancée. 

It would be a disservice to mention the 
names of the players, some of whom may 
some day wish to go on the stage in 
earnest. From their performances in 
“Maid,” however, it would seem im- 
probable. The only good thing to be 
said for the production is that it does not 
take itself seriously. It couldn’t. (Matp 1N 
THE Ozarks. By Claire Parrish. Jules 
Pfeiffer, producer. Director, anonymous.) 
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Stone Cold Hot 


About a month ago, Tin Pan Alley got 
the word about a rhythm novelty which 
Ella Fitzgerald and Louis Jordan had just 
waxed up at Decca. After private hear- 
ings, everybody agreed the only exploita- 
tion needed was to wait until enough 
people heard the record once. They were 
right. By last week, more than half a mil- 
lion disks had been sold, with as many 
more almost certain to go. 

As is often the case, “Stone Cold Dead 
in the Market,” as the little wonder is 
titled, is not a new song. It had even been 
recorded by Decca itself as far back as 
1939. Miss Fitzgerald heard it in a 
Calypso album and, perhaps remember- 
ing how a slightly jazzed-up West Indian 
beat had made a recent hit out of “All 
That Glitters Is Not Gold,” knew it would 
be good for her style. 

The song’s composer and lyricist is a 
Calypsonian named Wilmoth Houdini 
who, although born in Brooklyn, was 
brought up in Trinidad (NEWswEEK, Oct. 
9 1939). Houdini had patterned his 
opus, in the usual topical Calypso style, 
after a local West Indian scandal in 
which an outraged wife, on discovering 
her husband’s pursuit of a shapely seller 
of seasonings and spices, had beaten him 
to death in the market with a frying pan. 


Hence: 


He’s stone cold dead in the market, 
He’s stone cold dead in the market, 
He’s stone cold dead in the market, 
I kill nobody but my husband.* 


Despite the song’s apology for the 
crime, Houdini reports that the lady in 
question was actually sent up for life. 





*Copyright 1946 by Northern Music Corp. 





. mm 
It’s Houdini who dunnit at Decca 

































This advertisement is not, and is under no circumstances to be construed as, 
an offering of this Stock for sale, or an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of 
an offer to buy, any of such Stock. The offering is made only by ibe 
Prospectus; the Prospectus does not constitute an offer by any dealer 
to sell this Stock in any State to any person to whom it 
és unlawful for such dealer to make such offer in such State. 


100,000 Shares 
Dana Corporation 


(formerly SPICER MANUFACTURING CORPORATION) 


Cumulative Preference Stock 334% Series A 
' ($100 Par Value) 





Price $102 Per Share 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only 
from such dealers participating in this issue as may legally 
offer this Stock under the securities laws of such State. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


July 17, 1946 

























































This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these 
securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 






El Paso Natural Gas Company 


*$36,000,000 First Mortgage Pipe Line Bonds, 
' 3% Series due 1966 


*75,000 Shares 4.10% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
(Par Value $100 Per Share) 


Offering Price $109 Per Share 
plus accrued dividends from June 1, 1946 ” 


*100,057 Shares Common Stock 
(Par Value $3 Per Share) 


*14,797 shares of the 4.10% Cumulative Preferred Stock are being 
offered by the Company in exchange to the holders of its outstanding 
7% Cumulative Preferred Stock. The shares of Common Stock are 
being offered by the Company to the holders of its outstanding 
Common Stock for subscription at $42 per share pursuant to Subscrip- 
tion Warrants expiring on July 18, 1946. Unsubscribed shares of 
Common Stock may be offered by the Underwriters as set forth in the 
Prospectus. The First Mortgage Pipe Line Bonds will be sold by the 
Company to institutions for investment and will not be publicly offered. 























Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from such of the Under- 
writers, including the undersigned, as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 












White, Weld & Co. 
Stone & Webster Securities Corporation Lehman Brothers 
July 1, 1946 
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ART 


When Is a Rouault? 


The number of pictures housed within 
the massive, gray walls of No. 28 Rue 
Martignac in Paris was said to be un- 
known even to their owner, the big, gray- 
bearded M. Ambroise Vollard, art dealer 
extraordinary. There were Picassos in the 
closets, Cézannes on the floors, Degases 
in the cellar, Renoirs in the attic, and 
Rousseaus in dusty trunks. Vollard had 
been astute enough to buy heavily when 
the signatures of his friends commanded 
little. He was just as astute in holding on 











to them—thus keeping supply below de- 
mand and prices booming. 

When Vollard died at 76 in an auto- 
mobile accident on July 21, 1939, No. 
28 had to be sealed up pending an in- 
ventory, for nobody had any idea how 
many there were of what—nobody, that 
was, except the painter Georges Rouault. 
And he knew only how many Rouaults 
were involved. By a freak coincidence, 
eight days before Vollard’s death, Rou- 
ault had insisted on a count of the work 
he had done for the famous dealer in the 
twenty-odd years that had passed since 
the two made their first oral contract. At 
that time Rouault was 46 but still strug- 
gling for recognition. For $10,000 Vollard 
bought everything the artist had already 
finished, taking also an option on any- 
thing to come. This verbal agreement was 
solidified in 1927 by a written contract. 

As time wore on, however, the arrange- 
ment became less and less satisfactory. 
Vollard turned to de luxe book publish- 
ing, and Rouault hence spent more and 
more time on prints to illustrate these 
masterpieces and less and less time on his 
oils. For his part, Rouault has always been 
a constant headache to dealers because of 
his passion for redoing a work so end- 
lessly that there was never any telling 


when a finished Rouault stopped and a 
completely new one began. Then, too, 
Rouault was beginning to reach the fame 
which had come so slowly. His rich flow- 
ing colors and passionate, heavy lines had 
become the trademark of an acknowl- 
edged master. And so Vollard and his 
artist quarreled—and made up—continu- 
ously. Vollard would claim he had paid 
Rouault millions. The artist would retort: 
“For how long, and for how many?” 

Work and Master: The upshot was 
the 1939 accounting. They finally agreed 
that in 22 years Rouault had received 
close to 3,000,000 franes for 563 paint- 
ings and 164 etchings—now estimated to 





Pjerre Matisse 
The “work”: Mask of Vollard ... Its “absolute master”: Rouault 


be worth about 150,000,000 franes. As a 
last settlement, Rouault contracted to 
finish some 800-odd uncompleted works 
at 1,000 francs for small or medium size, 
3,000 francs for the large. 

In 1942, after Rouault had returned to 
Paris during the German occupation, he 
discovered that the Vollard heirs had di- 
vided his unfinished works. He asked 
their return, but was given only a few. 
Rouault then sued—for his pictures and 
for the right to buy back those he could 
not or did not want to finish. His grounds 
were that they were not ready for sale as 
they stood, and were thus still his intel- 
lectual property—a premise which has 
long been haggled on both legal and 
artistic grounds. 

This July 10, a Pans court finally de- 
cided the extraordinary case in Rouault’s 
favor. Although the Vollard heirs are ex- 
pected to appeal, the court ordered im- 
mediate execution of the decision because 
of Rouault’s age (75). The decision, 
amply backed up by somewhat similar 
cases involving Whistler, Rodin, Lecocgq, 
and Camoin, held that: “. . . the artist 
who has created [he work] is its abso- 
lute master. He can not only change it 
completely, but can suppress and de- 
stroy it-in spite of all considerations.” 
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G.B.S.—859 Years to Go 


The world against which George Ber- 
nard Shaw has been railing for 70 years 
will pause this week to do him honor, 
And well it might, for July 26 is the 90th 
birthday of this grand old man who now 
has only 859 years to go if he is to equal 
the record of Methuselah. 

It may well be that, like the grand. 
father of Noah, Shaw will go on living for 
hundreds of years, but unlike the son of 
Enoch he will not live the rest of his life 
in obscurity, any more than he has the 
nine decades which have already passed, 
Shaw will see to that. 

At 20 he went, a thin, redheaded, im- 
poverished lad, from Ireland to London 
with only one fixed idea: to make himself 
heard. It took him twenty years to get 
that hearing. And then, for 50 years, his 
voice was: heard, loud and angry and 
scornful, but never bitterly, upon almost 
every subject under the sun. Only the 
death which he defies so cockily will 
still it. 

Now that Shaw is 90 the question is: 


‘What effect have his incessant stridencies 


had upon the world? Perhaps we shall 
have to wait 859 years for the answer, 
but the fact remains that, since 1905, the 
answer has been sought in 40 full-length 
books and in articles (like this) too nu- 
merous to count. No other living author 
has been so widely and diversely dis- 
cussed as the man who has, without 
blushing, declared himself greater than 
Shakespeare. Still the search goes on. 
And even Shaw himself, who has found 
the answer to almost every other mys- 
tery, has found none for this. 

The nearest he has come to it is: 

“I have produced no permanent im- 
pression because nobody has ever be- 
lieved me.” 


The Lunatic Jester: Forty years ago 
G.B.S. explained the Shavian method, 
the means by which he made his name a 
household word: 

“In order to gain a hearing it was 
necessary for me to attain the footing of 
a privileged lunatic with the license of a 
jester. My method has therefore been to 
take the utmost trouble to find the right 
thing to say and then say it with the 
utmost levity.” 

And so the lunatic jester, Shaw, has 
capered and smirked and wiggled his 
fingers at his ears to attract attention to 
the things he felt he must say. Some 
laughed; some snickered; and_ others 
turned away because, like Victoria, they 
were not amused. But Shaw was uot de- 
terred. Blessed with a tremendous intel- 
lect behind his clown’s mask, he seriously 
believed himself when he said: 

“I have solved practically all the press- 
ing questions of our time but . . . they 
keep on being propounded as insoluble, 
just as if I never existed.” 

Before the first world war a whole 
generation of young men and women 
hung on every word he said. They flocked 
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to his plays, repeated his mots, and loved 
him when (for example) he said: 

“Why am I the best-educated philoso- 
pher in England? Because, though I 
would not and could not learn anything 
from school books, I could sing, whistle, 
and hum all the masterpieces of modern 
music and recognize all the work of all 
the old masters of painting when I was in 
my teens, while your academic scholars 
were translating dull filth like the epi- 
grams of Martial and having the esthetic 
pleasure of Virgil and Homer and the 
historical interest of Caesar spoiled for 
them by the dull drudgery of manufactur- 
ing sham Latin verses as school text.” 

Shaw, pre-1914, was the Modern Man, 
the sly attacker of institutions, the dis- 
ciple of Henry George and Karl Marx, the 
defender of Ibsen, the leader of the young 
intellectuals both here and in England. 

The Paradox Man: After the first 
world war, when Shaw’s voice was raised 
during the crash of battle in behalf of 
pacifism, he became a Grand Old Man of 
Letters. He was not ignored, because he 
would never allow that. But the New 
Generation turned elsewhere. He was no 
longer the flaming “messenger boy of the 
new age” that he had once called himself. 

Shaw’s life has been one of contradic- 
tions. No writer of our age has more suc- 
cessfully dealt in paradox than he has. 
The playwright William Archer’s de- 
scription of him as a young man sitting in 
the British Museum alternately reading 
the French translation of “Das Kapital” 
and the score of “Tristan und Isolde” is of 
the Shavian essence. 

Some of the paradoxes of Shaw’s career 
are interesting to recall now that he has 
outlived almost all his famous contem- 
poraries. Even his birth was paradoxical: 
He was born a Protestant in Catholic 
Dublin; he was known as an Irishman al- 
though he early deserted John Bull's 
other island. 

An avowed Socialist for many years, 


“I could sing, whistle, and hum , , .” 








who screamed at the inequities forced 
upon the working man, Shaw had no con- 
nection with the working classes except 
‘vhen in his boyhood he worked for a 
brief time as a clerk for a Dublin land 
agent. Long an advocate of the distribu- 
tion of wealth, Shaw has protected his 
own royalties with the utmost zeal. 

Shaw left Ireland in 1876 to escape the 
banalities of genteel poverty there where, 
as he once said, his family “revolved im- 
pecuniously in a sort of vague second 
cousinship around a baronetcy.” But his 
life did not follow the general success- 
story pattern. In nine years he earned 
only a few pounds as a writer—“Callous 
as Comus to moral babble,” he said, “I 
steadily wrote my nine pages a day and 
made a man of myself (at my mother’s 
expense) instead of a slave.” 

Shaw started out to write novels but 
was unsuccessful, until a chance reading 
of Henry George’s “Progress and Poverty” 
introduced him to the theories of econom- 





Culver 
He could pen a phrase to Ellen Terry 


ic determinism. His first financial success 
came in 1883 with “An Unsocial Social- 
ist”—another paradox—and, once he could 
afford it, he swung himself wholehearted- 
ly into socialism. 

The Complete Outsider: But 
Shaw’s socialism was purely intellectual. 
In the July Atlantic Monthly Eric Bent- 
ley, brilliant young critic, points out an 
interesting situation. Throughout his early 
years in London, as musician, novelist, 
book reviewer, and art and drama critic, 
who worked at home and never tried to 
“earn an honest living,” Shaw seldom 
“came into contact with the general run 
of men.” His socialism was of the esthetic 
variety; it had very little to do with trade 
unionism. As Shaw said: 

“I was outside society, outside politics, 
outside sport, outside the church. If the 
term had been invented then I should 
have been called the Complete Outsider.” 

Because of this, Shaw had to invent a 





“I am... witty, brilliant, clever” 


Shaw for public consumption. Outsider 
though he was, he also was a man with a 
message—a message of many reforms. 
Nature helped him. His tall, thin form, 
capped by a flaming red head, Satanic 
eyebrows, and a Mephistophelian beard 
all belonged admirably to a man of his 
wit and fire. But the combination was not 
quite enough. Shaw had to shock—and 
shock is what he proceeded to do. 

“For ten years past,” he wrote in 1898, 
when he had become famous, “with an 
unprecedented pertinacity and obstina- 
tion, I have been dinning into the public 
head that I am an extraordinarily witty, 
brilliant, and clever man. That is now 
part of the public opinion of England, 
and no power on earth will ever change 
it. I may dodder and dote; I may potboil 
and platitudinize; I may become the butt 
and chopping block of all the bright, 
original spirits of the rising generation; 
but my reputation shall not suffer; it is 
built up fast and solid, like Shakespeare’s, 
on an impregnable basis of dogmatic 
reiteration.” 

Another paradox: Shaw, the most dog- 
matic of men, in all his plays and prefaces 
never aimed more deadly shafts than at 
all dogma. 

His plays—“Widowers’ Houses,” an at- 
tack on slum landlordism; “Mrs. Warren's 
Profession,” an attempt to solve the prob- 
lem of prostitution; “Arms and the Man,” 
a satire on.the false glory of war; “Can- 
dida,” a vindication of woman in the 
home—were written to shock. They were 
essentially propaganda. So has it been 
with everything he has written. He 
once said: 

“I am not one of those men of letters 
who devote their lives to saying things 
beautifully without particular regard to 
what they are saying. What I have got to 
do is to tell people about life and them- 
selves. There I stop. I am a journalist.” 

Throughout the years most people 
thought of Shaw as a buffoon. He en- 
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couraged this, believing that, if they 
laughed, the truth he was trying to say 
would seep through. What was he pri- 
marily seeking to prove, through his japes 
and capers, through his wit? All his at- 
tacks upon the favored institutions were 
attacks upon that “romantic idealism” 
which Shaw, as he showed best in his 
play “Man and Superman,” believed was 
the major cause in perpetuating social 
wrongs. 

It has paid Shaw to be the jester, even 
if the present chaotic world is evidence 
that his reforms have not always worked. 
He is a rich man. His plays and books still 
bring him extensive royalties. He has had 
his share of material success. His personal 
life has been satisfying. His marriage to a 
wealthy Fabian, Charlotte Payne-Town- 
shend, lasted from 1898 to her death in 
1948. His “literary” love affair with the 
famous English actress Ellen Terry gave 
him great satisfaction. 

Behind the Jest: At 90 Shaw can 
look back upon one of the fullest and 
most extraordinary careers in the history 
of English letters. He has done almost 
everything he wanted to do. In recent 
years he has divided his time between his 
London apartment and his estate at Ayot 
St. Lawrence. He still writes angry letters 
to the editor and issues statements to the 
press—and they are always printed. There 
is nothing pathetic about his old age. 
He keeps regular hours, rising early and 
seldom retiring before midnight. His 
only concession to the years is a brief nap 
after lunch. 

Shaw has always been a fanatic about 
his health and has damned the world for 
its (to him) ridiculous habits of life. His 
father was an alcoholic. He is a teetotaler. 
In his early days as a Fabian socialist he 


Associated Press 


The late Mrs. Shaw rarely posed . . . not so her contrary husband (with Gandhi Jr.) 


espoused the cause of vegetarianism. He 
still does. Years.ago he wrote during an 
illness: 

“Death is better than cannibalism. My 
will contains directions for my funeral, 
which will be followed not by mourning 
coaches, but by herds of oxen, sheep, 
swine, flocks of poultry, and a small 
traveling aquarium of live fish, all wear- 
ing white scarves in honor of the man 
who perished rather than eat his fellow 
creatures. It will be, with the exception of 
the procession into Noah’s Ark, the most 
remarkable thing of the kind ever seen.” 

There is no indication that, despite his 
age, Shaw’s executors are sending out the 
shepherds and swineherds, or ordering 
white scarves on Bond Street. 

A fortnight ago H. G. Wells, whose 
name once was inevitably linked with 
Shaw’s when both were goading the 
Philistines, attacked the King of England. 
When Shaw read of it, the comment of 
the Irishman, who has never sung “God 
Save the King,” was typically Shavian. 

“Nonsense!” he exploded. 

That, in a word, has been what Shaw 
has been saying on a hundred sacred sub- 
jects for 70 years. Perhaps he is right 
when he sighs that “nobody has ever be- 
lieved me.” Admitting that so much of the 
joke has been on him, he adds: “The real 
joke is that I am in earnest.” That will be 
his epitaph when, 859 years from now, he 
goes “back to Methuselah” at last. 
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Bullitt on Russia 


William Bullitt, Ambassador to Russia 
from 1933 to 1936, claims in his new 
book, “The Great Globe Itself,” that Rus- 
sia is a menace to the world because it in- 
tends to conquer the world for Commu- 





nism. It will use all means to gain its end, 
Bullitt says, and when it has succeeded 
in spreading Communism throughout 
Europe, the Middle East, and most of 
Asia, it will then begin on England and 
America. The gist of his book is that Rus. 
sia must be stopped and we must be the 
ones to do it. 

Behind Russia’s present policy lie 
a thousand years of history in which Rus. 
sians were trained to the idea that “it is 
natural to live under a dictatorship in a 
totalitarian state,” says Bullitt, who 
blames the late President Roosevelt for 
permitting Russia to become the danger 
it is. Roosevelt gambled—and _lost—on 
Stalin’s good will. 

Bullitt’s advice is that we should im- 
mediately stop our policy of appeasement 
toward Russia and force Russia to stop 
further aggressions. We must not go to 
war to do so, but we should not hesitate 
to use the atom bomb to succeed. There’s 
a great difference between the two means, © 
according to Bullitt. 

The former ambassador also suggests 
forming a worldwide democratic league 
against Russia. It is interesting to note 
that the day after publication of “The 
Great Globe Itself,” Republican Senator 
Arthur H. Vandenberg, in his report to 
the Senate on the conference of foreign 
ministers in Paris which he attended, 
stated emphatically: “Particularly there 
must be dependably dispelled any dis- 
trust or suspicion . . . that the United 
States is attempting to organize the 
world against the Soviets . . . [or] that 
the Soviets are attempting to organize 
the world against our Western civiliza- 
tion.” (THE Great GLose ITsELF. By 
William C. Bullitt. 310 pages. Scrib- 
ners, $2.75.) 
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Other New Books 


GRANDFATHER Opsyects. By Walter 
Beebe Wilder. 317 pages. Doubleday. 
$2.50. Good as what is technically passed 
off as “light summer fiction.” This is a 
mildly gay and lilting account of the ad- 
ventures of a 10-year-old boy who spends 
the summer with his grandfather on a 
farm. What was planned as a womanless 
holiday for them both turns into some- 
thing quite different when a stream of 
unexpected lady visitors take over, and a 
lot of zany shenanigans result. Not quite 
believable—but lots of fun. 

PLEASE SEND ME ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
By Arkady Leokum. 337 pages. Harpet. 
$2.50. This is a novel about the advertis- 
ing business—but all resemblance to “The 
Hucksters” ends right there. Leokum’s 
specific target for attack is the copy- 
writing end of it, and his novel traces the 
effects (generally deadly) of high-paid 
soap-slogan writing on a gifted young 
writer. Though Leokum does not write 
with the reportorial fire that made Wake- 
man’s exposé so sensational, he makes it 
perfectly clear nonetheless just where his 
sentiments lie. However, his book lacks 
drama and his characterizations are gen- 
erally on the pat side. 
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“Inspecting the Barrels of Aging Whiskey’’—painted at the distillery by the famous artist, Ernest Fiene 


88 years at fine whiskey-making 


makes this whiskey good 
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86 proof. The straight whiskies 
in this product are 4 years or 
more old. 30% straight whiskey. 
70% grain neutral spirits. Hiram 
Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. 
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The Biggest Moneys Worth 
in Travel... 


OU can put it down to scientific achievement 


A few typical ex- 
amples of time and 
fares between cities 


BETWEEN 


Airport to Airport 


AIRLINE FARE 


Dallas Miami 


7:14 


$ 55.40 


New York-Chicago 





Dayton-Memphis 


4:19 


23.35 


New York-Columbus 





Denver-Dallas 


5:20 


32.35 


New York-Honolulu 





Denver-E! Paso 


4:04 


32.70 


New York-Lima, Peru 





Denver- Houston 


7:35 


43.65 


New York-London 





Albany-Pittsburgh 


. FLYING TIME 
Hours and Minutes 


$ 17.00 


Denver-Kansas City 


3:10 


24.95 


New York-Los Angeles 





Atlanta-Boston 


45.90 


Denver-Mexico City 


WS 


81.10 


New York-Mexico City 





Atlenta-San Francisco 


104.85 


Detroit-Des Moines 


3:37 


25.65 


New York-Montreal 





Baltimore-New Orleans 


49.80 


Oetroit-Houston 


9:20 


57.50 


New York-Paris 





Boston-Chicago 


39.65 


Detroit-Washington 


2:25 


18.50 


New York-Portland, Me. 





Boston-Los Angeles 


125.10 


Kansas City-Omaha 


1:07 


9.20 


New York-Tucson 





Boston-St. Louis 


48.20 


Los Angeles-Detroit 


12:35 


96.90 


Philadelphia-Seattle 





Buftelo-Washington 


14.95 


Los Angeles-Indianapolis 


12:00 


88.00 


Phoenix-Oklahoma City 





Chicago-Fort Worth 


41.60 


Los Angeles-San Francisco 


1:50 


15.15 


Pittsburgh-Birmingham 





Chicago-Miami 


59.00 


Louisville-Washington 


2:43 


21.75 


St. Louis-New York 





Chicago-New Orleans 


40.95 


Miami-New York 


5:55 


$6.65 


Salt Lake City-Los Angeles 





Chicago-St. Louis 


11.70 


Miami-Rio de Janeiro 


22:30 


425.00 


Salt Lake City-New York 





Chicago-San Francisco 


85.45 


Milwaukee-New York 


3:30 


32.85 


San Antonio-E! Paso 





Chicago-Seattle 


85.45 


Minneapolis-Chicago 


1:50 


14.65 


San Francisco-Kansas City 





Chicago-Washington 


27.25 


New Orleans-Atlanta 


2:13 


20.70 


San Francisco-MexicoCity 





Cincinnati-Atlanta 


18.00 


New Orleans-Jacksonville 


2:42 


24.75 


Seattie-Denver 





Cincinnati-New York 


27.30 


New Orleans-St. Louis 


3:50 


29.15 


Seattle-San Francisco 





Cleveland-St. Paul 


28.10 


New York-Atlanta 


4:05 


37.55 


Washington-Atlanta 





Cleveland-San Francisco 





12:37 





99.70 





New York-Boston 





1:05 





8.35 





Washington-St. Louis 











Fares Subject to Federal Taxes. Fares and Time Schedules Subject to Change. 
Much faster schedules between many points will be in effect in the near future. 


actually save money, in many cases, when you go 

or merely the good old U. S. custom of figuring 
out how to do things better. But wherever you live 
and wherever you're going, air transportation gives 
you your biggest money’s worth by far! 


by air. 
So adopt air travel as your way of travel. Enjoy its 
cleanliness and convenience. Adopt its swift efh- 














ciency in your business. Phone the Airline office or ~ 
assis 
will quote exact fares and make your reservations to T 
Fra 
derg 
P. S. In case your plans change, be sure to phone Pro 


. <a ; rt 
back and cancel. Air Transport Association of America, oo 


1107 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. thei 


America has always been willing to pay extrato save authorized Travel Agent nearest your home. They 
time. Even when air travel cost much more than it 
does today, millions preferred it because it meant 
getting there three times faster... and with modern 


comfort and convenience. 


anywhere in the U. S., anywhere in the world! 


But now with air fares so drastically reduced, you 


new 

et of t 

—— Ing 

This advertisement is sponsored by the nation’s FLY THE PLANES THAT / 7 THE U.S. FLAG T 


airlines and leading manufacturers in the 
aviation industry 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES sinc 
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Carmichael’s Canyon 


“Smoky” (NEWSWEEK, July 8), fea- 
turing Burl Ives, started the cycle of 
Westerns with ballad singers functioning 
something like a Greek chorus. Now 
Universal offers “Canyon Passage,” in 
which Hoagy Carmichael delivers ditties 
more dolefully than Gene Autry could 
manage on a jungle-juice hangover. 

“Canyon” is a semihistorical narrative 
about pioneer life in Jacksonville, Ore. 
There Logan Stuart (Dana Andrews) 
runs a mule freight train and general 
store with that mixture of ruggedness and 
idealism which Hollywood heroines find 
s0 irresistible. But in this instance, Lucy 
Overmire (Susan Hayward) peevishly 
sublimates her more than desultory de- 
sire for Logan by becoming betrothed to 
George Camrose (Brian Donlevy), an in- 
veterate gambler who steals from the 
express office he manages. Logan un- 
clenches his jaws long enough to mutter 
tit-for-tat, and gallops off to propose to 
Caroline Marsh (Patricia Roc), a fancy 
bit of old England now living alone, 
and loving it, in a crude cabin. 

“Canyon” does, however, take time out 
from such standard goings-on as wench- 
ing, warring (Indians, as usual), and a 
brutal brawl in Stutchell’s saloon, to show 
a cabin-raising ceremony that will make 
apartment-hungry dudes squirm with 
envy. And, as the cabin shapes up, 


§ Hoagy appropriately chants “I’m Gettin’ 


> 


Married in the Mornin’. 
Just what canyon and what passage 
Emest Haycox had in mind when he 
wrote “Canyon Passage” remain obscure. 
Nevertheless, Logan gets Lucy, and the 
audience gets the treat of hearing Car- 
michael sing four numbers in his inimita- 
ble style. (Canyon Passace. Universal. 
Walter Wanger, producer. Jacques Tour- 
neur, director.) 


ow 


Americans in Paris 


A unique glimpse of French under- 
ground activity during the war, boldly 
flmed by French cameramen under the 
noses of the Gestapo during the occupa- 
tion, will soon reach American screens. 
‘Operation Underground,” probably the 
only film of its kind made during the 
War, was brought to this country by 
Telenews Productions of New York and 
prepared for American showing with the 
assistance of the editors of NEWSWEEK. 

Thousands of Allied fliers downed in 
France were rescued by the French un- 
derground, housed, given civilian clothes, 
provided with forged papers, and trans- 
Ported to safety. The desire to record 
some of this work—and incidentally of 
their own part in #t—led a group of French 
newsreel men to the feat of filming three 
of these airmen while they were wait- 
Ing in Paris to be shipped out. 

_ the greater part of the film, as it has 
since been edited, is a French docu- 


mentary report on how the rescue net- 
work was organized and how it operated. 
But its high point is a sequence showing 
two young American fliers and a British 
fighter pilot, first in an apartment in 
Paris, and then, of all things, on a sight- 
seeing tour. With the camera cranking 
from a following car, the group sauntered 
along the Seine bookstalls, around the 
base of the Eiffel Tower, and in one 
astonishing shot they are shown on the 
steps of the Trocadero in the midst of a 
group of German soldiers also sightsee- 
ing in the conquered capital. 

According to Robert Gudin, who now 
heads the Arts Techniques Cinématog- 
raphiques in Paris, the cameramen were 
equipped with a forged permit to show 
in case they were questioned. But the 
shooting came off without a hitch. (Gas- 
ton Madru, who did the actual camera 
work, was killed later while filming a 
newsreel during the battle of Leipzig.) 

The two Americans who cooperated in 
this bizarre little film junket were Al 
Richter, Liberator bomber navigator now 
back in Chicago, and Robert Peterson, 
tail gunner, now learning to be a tile- 
setter in Minneapolis. Richter, who looks 
a little like Van Johnson, is handling 
express at Union Station in Chicago 
while preparing at night school to enter 
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Northwestern in the fall. In a sequence 
added to the film for the American show- 
ing, the two young men tell their story 
to Fred Vanderschmidt, NEwswEEK man- 
aging editor. They were shot down in 
France shortly before D Day, were 
passed from hand to hand, and finally 
got out to England via Spain while the 
invading Allied armies were pounding 
across Normandy. The British fighter pilot 
was less lucky. He was picked up by the 
Germans and shipped to a prison camp, 
where he was rescued after V-E Day. 


aa 


Tiptoes and Eye Hugs 


The motion-picture industry is all too 
prone to take a successful formula and 
run it into the ground. It is therefore 
more the shame when a producer with a 
new idea turns out a picture that goes sour 
in spite of his inventiveness. Such is the 
case with “Specter of the Rose,” which 
flies apart from the centrifugal force of 
its own attempts to be different. 

“Specter” is a combination of ballet, 
melodrama, and satire, none of which is 
effectively handled. The story, such as it 
is, involves a mad ballet dancer named 
Sanine (Ivan Kirov), who leaps about 
in a muscle-bound fashion and develops a 
bad habit of murdering his dancing part- 
ners. His associates, because of the 
camaraderie that exists among ballet 
dancers, refuse to turn him over to the 

















When French cameramen thumbed their noses: Their documentary film shows Richter 
(left arrow) and Peterson (right) in Paris, flanked by unsuspecting Germans 
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Long time no $ea? 


(HALFONTE-}ADDON HALL 


ATELANTIG City, Nod 





Chalfonte-Haddon Hall will reopen on August 1, 
after four years of military service. You'll find 


these traditionally fine beach-front hotels as hos- 


pitable and as delightful as in the past. Write, or 


better still, wire for your reservations. 
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home entertainment and learning 


Travel, fishing, educational shorts — over 6000 films 





THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 
WHEN BUYING A PROJECTOR 


STRAIGHT-LINE BEAM 


VICTOR'S projector lamp 
and lenses permanently 
aligned and prefocussed at 
the factory . . . Insure 
maximum brilliance of the 
image on the screen, 








are available to provide “tailor-made” enjoyment for 
your family and are brought into your home through 
the Victor Animatophone. 


Sound or silent films, black and white or color, nor- 
mal or slow motion all are possible with The VICTOR 
Animatophone — the world’s finest. May uw». . 
we assist you in making your home the 
center of modern entertainment and 


learning? 


Write today for descriptive literature 


VICTOR 


ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 








MAKERS DF 


New York, 330 W. 42nd © Chicago, 188 W. Randolph 
16MM EQUIPMENT SINCE 8923 





























Killer (Kirov); wife (Essen) in “Specter” [& ¢ts 


authorities, and he comes within a se. 
quin’s width of murdering his wife Haidi J }a¢ 
(Viola Essen) before he finally leaps 


























through the window on the twentieth e 
floor of a hotel. Everybody except Haidi, % pon 
who was asleep at the time, breathes i, \ 
easier at this, and she hurls herself back & ry), 


into the dance in order to forget. 

Throughout all this, Lionel Stander 
wanders about as a love-sick poet who 
says such things as: “My heart did a 
pirouette in an ash can.” Judith Ander 
son, as La Belle Sylph, a ballet teacher, 
knits and makes remarks about the old 
days. The prize for the most incredible 
line, however, goes to Sanine, who at one 
point says to Haidi: “Hug me with your 
eyes.” She says that’s just what she’s do 
ing, and he replies: “Tighter.” 

The music is notable mainly for the 
omission of von Weber’s “Invitation to 
the Dance,” the standard piece to which 
“Le Spectre de la Rose” is danced. 
(SPECTER OF THE Rose. Republic. Ben 
Hecht, author-producer-director.) 


ro 


Gish, Kern, and Connie 


At one point in “Centennial Summer, 
Jeanne Crain says to William Eythe: 
“Love is a game, and we have to play it’ 
If she had added: “Set to music, if 
Technicolor and period costumes, with 
occasional glimpses of Constance Ber 
nett,” she would have summed up the 
picture right then and there, and every: 


one could have gone home, 

The brutal fact is that “Summer,” i 
spite of being based on a successful nove 
and containing the last works of Jerome 
Kern, will not knock anybody out of his 
chair, It is consciously designed as # 
spectacle, and Kern’s music only occasiot 
ally brightens up the rather tedious pla 


development. There are moments whet 


the film is gay and pleasing, but they Aunt 
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are too few and much too far between. 

The acting is, for the most part, medi- 
ocre. Cornel Wilde, as a Frenchman vis- 
iting Philadelphia for the Centennial Ex- 

sition of 1876, speaks French with a 
broad Ohio accent, but it is apparently 
good enough to captivate Miss Crain and 
Linda Damell, who play the daughters of 
Jesse Rogers (Walter Brennan), a local 
railroad man and inventor. The sisters 
play all sorts of tricks on each other in 
vying for Wilde’s affections, and when, 
to nobody’s surprise, Miss Crain wins 
out, Miss Darnell goes back to Eythe, her 
former suitor who has been moping 
around during the carryings-on. 

There is also a distracting amount of 
sub-plot, revolving around Rogers’s at- 
tempts to invent a new type of railroad 
dock, his constant attention to which gets 
him fired. To get him reinstated, Miss 
Bennett makes eyes at the head of the rail- 
road (Gavin Gordon). Rogers’s wife (Dor- 
othy Gish) gets jealous and _ starts ‘to 
snife, and everything gets fouled up to a 
fare-thee-well. It all works out when Rog- 

necter” fe cts gets drunk and doesn’t come home, 
and his wife is so happy when she finally 
finds him in the barn that she forgives 
n a se- @ him everything. He even gets his job 
e Haidi @ pack, thanks to Miss Bennett, who in turn 
y leaps | gets Gordon. Brennan and Miss Gish turn 
ventieth in the best performances of the lot. Miss 
t Haidi, J Bennett, as a frivolous aunt from Paris, 
oreathes I is Miss Bennett. (CENTENNIAL SUMMER. 
elf back HF Twentieth Century-Fox. Otto Preminger, 
producer-director. Technicolor.) 
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THIS SHIPMENT 


TRAVELED 
981 MILES... 


ORKING CLOSELY with 

shippers, Erie loading special- 
ists develop methods of loading and 
packaging commodities to make 
them stay firmly, safely, in position 
in fast-moving freight trains. 


These Erie men analyze your pack- 
aging, blocking, bracing, and load- 
ing operations . . . make helpful 
suggestions which better protect 











jr ee rin OS 


Erie Railroad 


SERVING THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 


ey 
PENNSYLVANIA), 










your products and often save you 
time and money. 


Result: a load which can’t shift, 
shake, or crush—which travels safely 
and undamaged to its destination. 


Loading and ,packaging counsel is 
another progressive Erie service to 
bring even greater benefits to Erie 
shippers. This service is available to 
you through any Erie Representative. 
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VELVET 
PENCILS ARE 





This means that the 
lead is actually bonded 
to the wood. You can’t 


buy better office pencils! 


And now...pre-war, real 
rubber erasers are back! 


- by the makers of the famous VENUS Pens 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL COMPANY 
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Isolationism, Old and New 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Primaries are often faulty means 
of judging public opinion. There are 
always personal and_ organizational 
considerations which have a bearing 
on the result. But the successive de- 
feats of Nye, Shipstead and Wheeler 
are pieces of evidence that voters are 
rejecting prewar theories of America’s 
place in the world. There is further 
evidence that the voting population, 
which now includes great 
numbers of young people 
who know only by hearsay 
of the political issues before 
1939, is turning to fresh 
faces and new appeals. The 
victorious candidates in Min- 
nesota and Montana, if 
they are elected, will join a 
number of new senatorial 
figures like Morse and Ful- 
bright, who are lively and 
articulate and upon whom 
party regularity rests very lightly. 

It is too early to send flowers for 
the obsequies of isolationism. Take 
the Wheeler case, as an instance. He 
was defeated in a Democratic primary 
by a narrow margin. Montana is not 
a predominantly Democratic state. The 
balance of party regulars there is fair- 
ly even. The CIO was strong in the 
Democratic party, and a great deal 
of organizational power was thrown 
against Wheeler. A lot of bitter smear- 
ing was directed at him, and in the 
melee the record of his past was for- 
gotten. Despite this, it must be ad- 
mitted that Wheeler may still be the 
favorite of most Montanans. 


Wheeler made a place in the his- 
tory of his times. Those people who 
were interested in public affairs during 
the ’20s will not forget him. He came 
blazing into the Senate and became a 
national figure overnight. He was the 
rough but effective enemy of as sordid 
a national regime as we have ever 
seen. He survived an unfair personal 
attack by Harry Daugherty’s Depart- 
ment of Justice and drove Daugherty 
into a shadowed obscurity. He won 
the respect of the giants of the pro- 
gressive era. He defied party regu- 
larity in 1924, when he ran on the 
ticket with the elder La Follette, and 
in 1937, when he opposed the Presi- 
dent’s Supreme Court plan. His op- 
position to our participation in the 
war was forthright, whatever people 
may think of its wisdom. If this is the 
end of Wheeler’s senatorial career, it 
will take a big figure to wear his toga. 





Shipstead is a horse of another 
strain. He attained the Senate on a 
wave of discontent. He was known as 
a symbol, rather than as a personality, 
Until this year, he never had a strong 
opponent. His senatorial record has 
been colorless. He will not be missed. 

The vote against Wheeler, Nye and 
Shipstead must be considered a blow 
to the isolationism of prewar days, 
Isolationism always has its 
roots in fear and distrust of 
other countries. The new, 
dubious of the old, was the | 
key to the old isolationism. 

A new isolationism, how- 
ever, may become the guid- 
ing spirit of future politics, 
Unlike the prewar isolation- 
ism, this is the old distrust- 
ing the new. But distrust 
can easily be enlarged into 
hostility and hatred. Wars 
of words, like shooting wars, breed 
new and highly effective weapons. The 
dictionary is being thumbed through 
these days, both in Moscow and the 
Unitéd States. - 

The new isolationism is not passive. 
It is willing to make alliances and lend 
our strength to an organization of the 
non-Russian world. Its faith is in the 
atom bomb. But it lacks the perspec- 
tive of time. It fails to account for 
the long future. 

This is fruitful material for political 
warfare at home. The appeals of Re- 
publican Chairman B. Carroll Reece 
against “Red-Fascists” are not con- 
vincing to wise people, but many Re- 
publicans apparently believe that such 
appeals to fear can pave the way 
to power. 





It is fortunate, at such a moment, 
that Secretary Byrnes and Senator 
Vandenberg are keeping their heads 
above political waters. Both men 
spared no words in chiding the Soviet 
regime. But as Vandenberg said, the 
real roots of the difficulty are “mutual 
distrust and suspicion,” which “must 
be dispelled if we are to get on with 
the vital business of peace on earth.” 
Vandenberg said, further, that there 
must be dispelled “any attempt to 
organize the world against the Soviets 
and any attempt by the Soviets to 
organize the world against western 
civilization.” The problem, therefore, 
is the laborious building of “good will 
and good faith.” This, and not a strug- | 
gle for power, is the antidote for a 
new isolationism. 
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Actual color photograph of New 1947 Studebaker Champion Regal De luxe 4-[ 








weel and low... melady in metal 


...the completely new 1947 Studebaker 





Here’s the 1947 Studebaker Commander Regal 
De Luxe Coupe for five—Like all Studebakers, it’s a 
standout in operating economy. Both Champion and 
Commander models are available in 4-door and 2-door 
sedans, 3-passenger and 5-passenger coupes. Alluring 
mew 1947 Studebaker convertibles are coming shortly. 


= is it—the new 1947 car that 
you've been hoping someone 
would build—a car even finer than 
you dreamed of. 


That picture of it you see above is 
a color photograph of the real thing 

the new 1947 Studebaker “‘in per- 
son. 

Here’s more than a car out ahead 
in point of time—it’s unmistakably 
far ahead in distinctive postwar 
styling—completely new from every 
view— brand new bodies—advanced 
new chassis—a low, long, luxurious 
motor car that’s a melody in metal. 

Featured here is the big, roomy, 
new Studebaker Champion 6-pas- 
senger, 4-door sedan—and there’s a 
full range of other thrilling body 


styles in Commander as well as 
Champion models. 

These cars are ready months in 
advance, because Studebaker had 
the earnest co-operation of the finest 
group of employees in the motor car 
industry in producing them. 

Go to the nearest Studebaker 
dealer’s showroom and see these 
beauties right away. And remember, 
these 1947 Studebakers excel by far 
in riding comfort and handling ease 
as well as in exclusive smartness. 


STUDEBAKER 
First by far with a 
postwar car 


© The Studebaker Corp'n, South Bend 27, Indiana, U.S.A. 
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TODAY, TOMORROW AND ALWAYS 


Cpls i 5 e's 


How TO GET A LINE ON QUALITY: Mix a 
highball with Seagram’s 7 Crown. Sniff. 
Nice bouquet, isn’t it?...Sip. Great flavor, 
what?...Sip again. Perfect smoothness, 
yes?...That’s how Seagram’s 7 Crown 
tells you that it’s the finest American 
whiskey Seagram’s ever made, And that 


means the finest American whiskey! 
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CAQLAM'S chon TY Carr 


Seagram's 7 Crown Blended Whiskey. 65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York 








